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ABSTRACT 

This interdisciplinary unit includes seven lessons 
that can be adapted to fit individual classrooms and curricular 
needs. The focus of the lessons is on human rights and human rights 
abuses. The lessons include: (1) "Who Are the Victims?"; (2) 
"Coping"; (3) "Torturers"; (A) "A Case for Torture?"; (5) "The Map of 
Torture"; (6) "The Words To Say It"; and (7) "The Fight against 
Torture." The United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
included, as are several newspaper articles, photographs, and maps. 
(EH) 
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FOREWORD 



This educational unit is meant to be used by 
English and Social Studies teachers with 
students in 10th, 11th, or 12th grades. We also 
hope that it will appeal to teachers in charge of 
International Relations, Philosophy, Religion and 
Ethics courses. 

Because of the difficulty of the subject matter 
and the wide range of possible responses from 
students (depending on their backgrounds, 
beliefs and sensitivities) the teacher should be 
the only judge in determining which document, 
activity or approach is the most appropriate for 
his/her class. 

For this reason, and also because we favor an 
interdisciplinary approach, we have included in 
each section texts and exercises that differ con- 
siderably in terms of style and complexity. 

Whether taught in 3 or 7 lessons, this unit 
should cover most of the main concepts/ideas 
listed on the next page and focus on the follow- 
ing skills: 

• independent research 

• ability to analyze/summarize/evaluate 
controversial ideas 

• ability to listen to someone's point of view 

• ability to differentiate between facts and 
points of view 

• ability to participate in a discussion 

• ability to translate ideas into actions 

• emotional empathy and understanding 



Each group of exercises includes homework 
and classroom activities, individual and group 
assignments. Once again, depending on time 
alloted and levels of students, teachers should 
be able to select the most appropriate 
que3tion(s), focus, format, etc. Some teachers 
may wish to design new activities better tailored 
to their students' needs and personalities. Our 
only recommendation at this point would be to 
use a minimum of two testimonies, two poems, 
two articles etc. - for each section - in order to 
take advantage of the comparative approach 
and avoid any geo-political bias. 

If the seven-part unit appears to be too long 
and if it cannot be taught by more than one 
teacher, we suggest that a three-part unit be 
based on sections 1, 111, and VIL 

Although a few documents and activities have 
already been included in Amnesty International 
educational material published in Great Britain, 
this manual reflects an experimental attempt to 
translate Amnesty's concerns into pedagogical 
concepts. Therefore we hope that as many 
teachers as possible will take the time to fill out 
and return the attached evaluation form. 

Finally, teachers should always feel free to 
ask Amnesty International representatives to 
visit their classes and speak on any issues rele- 
vant to this unit or to human rights violations in 
general. 
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MAIN IDEAS 

TORTURE IS THE MOST CRUEL AND HEINOUS FORM OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
VIOLATION 

MANY GOVERNMENTS OF ALL POLITICAL FORMS USE TORTURE AS A 
MEANS TO MAINTAIN CONTROL OVER PEOPLE 

PEOPLE ARE OFTEN TORTURED WITHOUT REGARD FOR THEIR AGE, 
SEX, OR STATE OF HEALTH 

TORTURE DESTROYS INDIVIDUAL LIVES AND FAMILIES. IT CREATES A 
CLIMATE OF FEAR. 

TORTURE CAN BE PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

GIVEN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES ANYONE CAN AGREE OR DECIDE TO 
INFLICT PAIN 

SOME GOVERNMENTS ARE SENSITIVE TO PUBLIC PRESSURE ON THEIR 
USE OF TORTURE 

TORTURE CAN BE ABOLISHED AND INDIVIDUALS CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE 



WHAT ARE HUMAN RBGHTS? 



Human rights can be divided into two broad 
groups: civil and political rights, which concern 
peopie^s right to fair and equal treatment, to 
justice and political freedom, and to protection 
from abuses of power; and social, economic and 
cultural rights, which concern the right to an 
adequate standard of living, to freedom from 
hunger and to health and education. 

It is impossible to say that one group of rights 
is more important than the other. They are 
always interrelated and interdependent. 
Although the achievement of civil and political 
rights may seem immaterial in the face of near 
starvation or mass illiteracy, they are essential 
to ensuring the protection of a proper standard 
of living. The right to participate in government 
may bring about health and education for all, 
but ill, hungry people lack the energy to win the 
right in the first place. Human rights should 
therefore be seen collectively as, in the words of 
the Preamble to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 'the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world'. 



CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The civil and political rights to which we are 
all entitled are many. They include the right to 
vote and to choose a government, the right to 
equality before the law and to protection against 
arbitrary arrest or detention, the right to a fair 
trial and humane treatment, the right to own pro- 
perty, the right to leave and return to any coun- 
try, the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion, the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression, the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association and the right to 
freedom from slavery. 

Today, most of us take it for granted that we 
can believe what we want and can express 
these beliefs freely, even though others may 
disagree with them. We do not expect to be 
imprisoned, tortured or killed because of our 
beliefs. It we are imprisoned for an offence, we 
expect it only to be after a fair and proper trial, 
and we would expect to be treated fairly and 
humanely in prison. Yet these right'5 are fre- 
quently violated, despite the many international 
agreements signed to protect them. 



In some countries the rule of law exists and 
human rights are respected. This is not the case 
in others. In many countries civil and political 
rights are consistently denied or violated, 
regardless of the constitution and laws of that 
country. A smaller number of governments 
adopt constitutions and laws which specifically 
deny these rights. 

The reasons for this would include: 

• A government which does not admit the 
value of human rights. 

• A government which genuinely believes that 
there is an emergency that means it is 
dangerous to allow people their rights. (For 
example, the British government in the Second 
World War.) 

• Ruling groups which wish to maintain their 
power, and pretend there is an emergency which 
justifies their violations of human rights (For 
example, the government of Uruguay.) 

• Ruling groups fearing democratic participa- 
tion which might result in their loss of power, 
claim that the economic and social rights 
outweigh the civil and political rights. (For exam- 
ple the USSR - where full employment is given 
prominence, but civil rights are violated.) 

What happpens when these rights are 
violated? The short answer is that people suffer. 
Critics of the government are suppressed, 
punished or intimidated. People are imprisoned 
for their beliefs, often without trial. People are 
killed for their beliefs. People are tortured or 
held In Inhuman conditions. Sometimes people 
are kidnapped by government forces or simply 
'disappear'. 
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UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION 
of 

HUMAN RIGHTS 




On 10 DECEMBER 1948 » the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted and proclaimed the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the full text of which ap- 
pears in the following pages. Following this historic act. the 
Assembly called upon all Member countries to publicize the 
text of the Declaration and 'to cause it to be disseminated, 
displayed, read and expounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions, without distinction based on 
the political status of countries or territories". 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world. 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world 
in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common 
people. 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law. 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development 
of friendly relations between nations. 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in 
the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom. 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves 
to achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, 
the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights 
and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge. 

Now, therefore, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims 

this 

UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

as a common standard of achievement for alt peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member 
States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 



Article 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 

Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person be- 
longs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self- 
governing or under any other limitation of so vereignty. 

Arttcle 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the securi- 
ty of person. 

Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms. 

Articles 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 

Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All 
are entitled to equal protection against any discrimina- 
tion in violation of this Declaration and against any in- 
citement to such discrimination. 

Articles 

Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating the 
fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law. 

Article 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exile. 

Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tribu- 
nal, in the determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him. 

Article II 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to lav^ in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a penal offence, under national or international 
law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one thai was ap- 
plicable at the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference 
with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone 
has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 
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Article 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own« and to return to his country. 

Article 14 

\. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in 
other countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15 

1 . Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his na- 
tionality nor denied the right to change his nationality. 

Article 16 

1 . Men and women of full age, without any limita- 
tion due to race, nationality or religion, have ihe right 
to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its 
dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection by 
society and the State. 

Article 17 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone 
as well as in association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or pri- 
vate, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 

Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 

Article 21 

1. Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the nghi to 
social security and is entitled to realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. 



Article 23 

1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice 
of employment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and his 
family an existence worthy of human dignity, and sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 

Article 25 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to spe- 
cial care end assistance. All children, whether born in 
or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 

Article 26 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamen- 
tal stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27 

1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in 
the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts 
and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any 
scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is 
the author. 

Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29 

1. Everyone has duties to the community in 
which alone the free and full development of his per- 
sonality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as 
are determined by (aw solely for the purpose of secur- 
ing due recognition and respect for the rights and free- 
doms of others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Article SO 

Nothing in this Declaration may be ii:terpreted as 
implying for any Slate, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at 
the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set 
forth herein. 
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I. WHO ARE THE VICTIMS? 



1633 



1849 



1944 



1968 



1979 



1981 



1983 



Name: Galileo 

Crime: Believing that the earth moves 

around the sun. 

Sentence: torture by Inquisition 

Name: Dostoyesvky 
Crime: Belonging to a group critical of 

the government. 

Sentence: hard labor in Siberia 

Name: Hannah Senesh 

Crime: Rescuing Jews 

Sentence: torture by Gestapo 

Name: Saturnlna Almada 

Crime: Being a trade union 

spol<esperson 

Sentence: torture 

Name: 

Crime: Being the son of a political 

suspect 
Sentence: torture 

Nikolai Baranov 

Crime: Schizophrenia ("writing 

numbered, stereotyped letters 
and disliking doctors") 

Sentence: detention in special 

psychiatric hospital. 

Norma Quispe 

Crime: Possessing a record of 

subversive songs 
Sentence: torture 



Age: 69 



Country: Italy 



Age: 28 



Age: 23 



Age: 43 



Age: 15 



Age: 47 



Age 16 



Country: Russia 



Country: Hungary 



Country: Paraguay 



Country: Syria 



Country: USSR 



Country: Peru 



KLC 
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TESTIMONY #1: HANNAH SENESH 



Hannah Senesh, Israel's national heroine, is 
remembered as a poet and a martyr. Safe in 
Palestine during World War II, she volunteered 
for a mission to help rescue Jews in her native 
Hungary. She was captured by the Nazis, stood 
up to imprisonment and torture, and was ex- 
ecuted at the age of twenty-three. The following 
testimony comes from another victim of the 
Gestapo, Yoel Palgi, who was jailed with her in 
the Fall of 1944. 



The prisoners told me she was in 
solitary confinement three floors above my ceU. I tried in vain 
to attract her attention all the next day. The following morning, 
sitting in the sunlight, it occurred to me that I might be able to 
flash signals with my mirror onto the ceiling (tf her ceU. That 
afternoon, when the sim was on her side, she flashed an answering 
signal. Thus we established contact. 

She suffered dreadful tortures, and she didn't want to talk 
about them. The tooth missing from her mouth testified to this. I 
heard from others how they had tied her; how they had whipped 
her palms and the soles of her feet; bound her and forced her to 
sit motionless for hours on end; beaten her all over Ae body until 
she was black and blue. They asked her one thing, only one 
thing: what is your radio code? Yes, the code was important to 
them, for they had found the transmitter she hid just before she 
was caught — and now they wanted to use it to send out false 
information, to mislead bomber squadrons so that they could be 
greeted by fighters and anti-aircraft guns. Hannah was perfectly 
aware of the value of her code, and she didn't reveal it. When she 
was being transferred by train to Budapest she tried to kill herself 
by jumping from the window, because she didn't know how long 
she could hold out. But she was caught in the act and beaten even 
more. *You don't have the right to destroy youtselT, her guard 
told her. 'Ym are state property; we'll do away with you when 
we no longer need you, not before.* 

But her mcst awful test was yet to come. They brought her to 
the )ail— "to Budapest. But it was not the meeting with her home- 
town that Haniah had dreamed of. Upon arrival they threw her 
into a room aiid there, to her honor, she found her beloved 
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mother. She hugged her and could find only the avoids: 'Forgive 
me, Mother, I had to do what I did/ 

The Germans knew their business. They threatened that if she 
did not reveal her secret, they would torture her mother before 
her eyes and kill her. Still Hannah would not yield. Only someone 
who knows how deeply she loved her mother can fathom what 
went on in her heart I was onnpletdy shattered on hearing her 
story and stared at her in astonishment How could she have 
remained so resolute and calm? Where did this giri, who loved 
her mother so much, find the courage to sacrifice her, too, if 
necessary, rather than reveal the secret that was not hers, that 
affected the lives of so many? As it was, Hannah's fortitude saved 
her mother. Had she broken down and sumendered her secret, 
they would doubtless have executed her immediately and sent her 
nK>thcr off to the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

But the Germans didn*t give up. They kept Hannah and her 
mother in the same prison, believing that priscm, hunger and the 
fear of death would humble her. Friends in the prison — ^there 
were some prisoners who had known the femily before the war, or 
had heard of them— -did what they could to make things easier 
for them, and even managed to have mother and daughter trans- 
ferred from their separate, distant cells to nearer ones, thus mak- 
ing it possible for them to meet. Once or twice a wcdc prisoners 
were allowed to stroll in pairs in the tiny prison yard, the eyes of 
the SS guards fixed firmly upon them. Every snatch of conversa- 
tion was firmly punished. 

During the afternoon, I would often hear tiie footsteps of the 
women prisoners and climb up to my window to observe Hannah 
secretly. I saw her walking with another woman, their fingers 
intertwined. I assumed tiiat was her mother. Interminable hours 
of waiting, long days and nights, preceded their meetings. When 
they did meet, Mrs. Senesh could net contain one, burning 
question, which she asked again and again: 'Why?' And her 
daughter would squeeze her fingers and say, "Eventually Til 
explain it, and you'U understand.' She sensed that her mother 
feared she was a spy, and tried to reassure her. "You'll be proud 
when you know what I've done.' 



Reprinted by permission of Schocken Books, Inc. 

from: Hannah Senesh: Her Life and Diary by Hannah Senesh. 

copyright (c) 1966 

by Hakibbutz Publishing House, Ltd. 

English edition copyright <o 1971 by Nigel Marsh. 




TESTIMONY #2: ZAAZAA ABDELLAH 



My name is Zaazaa Abdellah. I was born in 
Casablanca in 1945. I have worked as a 
mechanic, electrician and part time metal 
worker. 

As a worker I became interested in helping to 
organize a working class party. This would give 
workers a way to express their opinions about 
the present Moroccan regime. For this I was 
arrested. 

On January 28, 1975, as I was crossing the 
road, in Marechal Square in Casablanca, near 
the Vox Cinema, about ten men surrounded me 
and threw themselves on me. Some of the men 
crouched and tried to immobolize me by holding 
me by the thighs and hips, while others held my 
back and arms ... a hand then pressed two 
fingers hard against my closed eyes. The fingers 
continued to press hard on my eyes until I stop- 
ped resisting. They knocked me to the floor like 
a sheep about to be slaughtered; a knee pressed 
my face against the roughened road surface 
while someone handcuffed me . , . They then put 
a rag over my mouth, pinched my nose with two 
fingers and started pouring water on the rag. 
When I tried to breathe through the mouth they 
poured more water on the rag. 

From time to time one of them would put his 
cigaratte out on my stomach. 

When the policemen who had gone for their 
breakfast came back they untied me, hand- 
cuffed me and made me sit on a blanket but did 
not let me put my feet on the blanket so as not 
to stain it with blood; then they started talking 
all morning, asking questions from time to time. 
I touched my feet; the soles were like two large 
and very ripe watermelons which burst on one 
side . . . 

Report of an Amnesty international 
Mission to the Kingdom of Morocco 
(February 1981) 
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TESTIMONY #3: LEONID PLYUSHCH 



In 1968, I wrote a letter to a paper 
pointing out that the trial of two 
people who criticised the 
government was unfair. I lost my job 
soon afterwards. 

I joined a group working for the 
Defence of Human Rights and in 
January 1 972 I was arrested and 
accused of 'anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda'. 

I was diagnosed as 
'schizophrenic' (in other words 
'mad') and put into a special 
psychiatric hospital. There were 
about 60 political prisoners there 
among the genuine mentally ill and 
violent criminals. Beatings were 
common. The orderlies, who were 
often convicted prisoners, had 
beaten one political prisoner to 
death. We were afraid to complain 
to doctors for fear of receiving 
sulphur injections. These raised the 
body temperature to 40°C. I was 
given drugs and I gradually lost all 
interest in political and scientific 
matters. I came to distrust my own 
family. My memory disintegrated 
and my speech became unclear. I 
never moved from my bed. 

I was isolated completely from 
all other sane prisoners. The 
doctors asked me about my human 
rights activities; they seemed to 
believe that the USSR was the most 
democratic, the most humane, the 
richest and the best country in the 
world. Therefore, anyone who 
criticised the government must be 



'mad'. As a result, the authorities 
place in mental hospitals all those 
who demand that the government 
respects the law on human rights. 
This treatment is particularly 
inhumane because it aims to bring 
about the psychological breakdown 
of personality. 

We, who have experienced the 
horror of prison mental hospitals, 
appeal to you to protest against this 
lawlessness in the USSR.* 
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TESTIMONY #4: SATURNINA ALMADA 

Introduction 

Saturnina Maria Almada began her involve- 
ment in politics in 1947 when she helped to form 
a trade union in the textile factory where she 
worked. She was first arrested in 1947 for help- 
ing to organize a strike and was imprisoned for 
three days. Following the coup which brought 
General Alfredo Stroessner to power in 1954, 
trade unionists met with widespread repression. 
In 1960, Saturnina Almada was dismissed from 
her job at the textile factory and began to work 
as a dressmaker. In 1969 she was invited to 
Brazil by the Union of Metalworkers and there 
met a trade union leader, Alfonso Silva Quin- 
tana, who later became her husband. She stayed 
in Brazil for about one year before returning to 
Paraguay where she worked to help the families 
of political prisoners. 

She later travelled to Argentina where she re- 
mained until 1966 when she began a trip to 
several countries at the invitation of various 
trade unions. On this trip she visited Mexico, 
Spain, the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. 

After a year of travelling she returned to 
Paraguay in 1967 where she and her husband, a 
tailor and a bookkeeper, worked together in a 
clothing factory. 

Testimony 

On 28 January 1968, I remember it very well, it 
was a Sunday, 20 plainclothes policemen came 
to my house asking for my husband, Alfonso 
Silva Quintana. I was alone in the house. They 
said they were looking for my husband but I 
learned later that they had already arrested him. 
They ransacked the house and finally took me 
away under arrest. Our long stay in the prisons 
and concentration camps of the dictatorship 
began there. 



First I was taken to the Departmento de 
Investigaciones.There the questioning, accom- 
panied by kicks and blows, began. They wanted 
to know which political organization I belonged 
to, who was my leader and with whom I was 
working in Paraguay; they especially wanted 
names. When I refused to answer, despite the 
blows, they took me to be tortured. Then, as 
now, torture was carried out in a building on 
Presidente Franco Street; nobody goes along 
that street after seven o'clock in the evening. 
They started by removing my watch, rings and 
all objects of value that I had with me. Then a 
young policeman, about 25 years old, came and 
told me that I must strip. I told him that I would 
not do so in front of him and that I was old 
enough to be his mother. He then attempted to 
strip me by force, ripping the strap of the dress I 
was wearing. I pushed him away and he gave 
me a shove and punched me in the chest. Years 
later I had to have an operation for a tumour in 
the chest, which was the result of that blow. 
Then they tied me up and started to act out a 
piece of 'theatre' in order to intimidate me - 
asking if the electricity was plugged in, whether 
the torture instruments were working - all of it 
psychological torture to 'soften me up'. Then 
they submerged me in a tub of dirty water, try- 
ing to drown me, then pulled me out and beat 
me. Each question was accompanied by blows. 
They told me that my husband had already 'con- 
fessed' everything and that it was useless for 
me to go on refusing. They beat me with a 'teyu 
ruguai', which is a whip of plaited wire and 
leather. They had three of them, one called 
'Democracy' another 'Constitution' and another 
'God'. If the person being tortured claimed his 
rights and said that this treatment was not con- 
stitutional then they beat him with the 'Constitu- 
tion'. I told them throughout that I did not 
belong to any party and that all I wanted was to 
work in peace in my country. I do not know if I 
passed out, but there came a point when I felt 
nothing. 



Afterwards I was taken back to the Depart- 
mento de Investigaciones where I was inter- 
rogated personahy by (title and name given). 
*Almada', he said to me, *you must tell us 
everything you know and nothing will happen to 
you\ He gave me a document to sign in which I 
stated that my husband was a leader of the 
Communist Party, that he had plans to kill all 
the police chiefs and their children, and that 
these were only defending their families. He told 
me that if I signed I would be released and he 
promised that the police would find me work 
and give me protection 'because the com- 
munists were going to kill me\ I repeated that I 
did not belong to any politicial party, that I had 
no reason to fear that I would be killed, and that 
I was not prepared to sign the statement 
because it was not the truth. Think Almada*, he 
answered, 'if you do not sign it you will leave 
prison one day but with a walking stick'. I told 
him: "If I have to walk with a stick for telling the 
truth, then I prefer to do so*. He ordered that I 
be taken away and I was then taken before the 
chief of the political police, at that time a man 
called . . . , who was feared for his brutality. (He) 
said to me: 'Stupid old woman, why do you 
have to defend the indefensible? You would do 
better to collaborate with us'. I replied that i was 
not prepared to collaborate with the enemies of 
the people. They took me back to be tortured. 
There I saw my husband for the first time. He 
was badly injured by the beatings he had re- 
ceived. We were tortured in front of one another. 
At one point, in his pain, he shouted to me to 
tell them everything. I replied that I had nothing 
to say because I knew nothing, and that gave 
him courage. 

I was in the Departamento de Investigaciones, 
being subjected to physical and psychological 
torture, for 22 days. The worst thing for me was 
to see the other prisoners, dragging themselves 
across the floor tied by their hands and feet, 
their whole bodies having become one wound. I 
can only say that we are human beings, but we 
are resistant. 

Excerpted from the Testimony of a Former Political 
Prisorier in Paraguay (Amnesty International. 1984) 
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"Self Portrait" 

FRANCISCO LAURENZO PONS 
Libertad Prison, Uruguay 
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WHERE? WHO? HOW? 



Torture is not new. It has been practised with 
varying degrees of brutality, for many centuries. 
But how many people are aware of the extent to 
which torture is used, often routinely, today? 
The atrocities of Idi Amin and the Emperor 
Bokassa are well documented, but they are by 
no means isolated incidents. Amnesty Interna- 
tional has evidence of the use of torture in re- 
cent years in over 60 countries, ranging from 
South Africa and Chile to Indonesia and South 
Korea, from Iraq and Iran to the USSR. 

Nor is it only military dictatorships and 
totalitarian regimes who are guilty. Torture has 
been used in the twentieth century by the 
British in Aden, Kenya and Northern Ireland, by 
the French in Algeria and the Americans in 
Vietnam. 

Torture is often practised by governments 
which are not freely elected by the people they 
govern, if such govenrnments are to maintain 
power they cannot afford to tolerate opposition. 
The arrest and torture of ordinary men and 
women whose views and opinions differ from 
those of their government is a frequently used 
means of repression. Such people are seldom 
charged with any offence, let alone tried in a 
court of law. 

In many countries the victims of torture in- 
clude virtually all social classes, age groups, 
trades, and professions. Criminal suspects as 
well as political detainees are subject to torture 
in many countries, although the information avail- 
able to Amnesty International deals mostly with 
political cases, in El Salvador children have 
reportedly been tortured, and in Iran, under the 
government at the time of writing, children held 
with their mothers in the women's block of Evin 
Jail have been forced to witness the torture of 
their mothers. Women often face special 
degradation at the hands of their male torturers. 
Relatives of wanted people in Syria, including 
adolescents, have reportedly been held as 
hostages and tortured to force suspects to give 
themselves up. Foreign nationals seeking 
asylum in the Congo have allegedly been tor- 
tured to force them to confess espionage. Vic- 
tims in Ethiopia have allegedly included 
members of several ethnic and religious 
minorities suspected either of supporting armed 
groups fighting for territorial independence or of 
obstructing the revolution. 



The methods vary: for example, the long used 
falanga (beating on the soles of the feet, also 
called falaka); the use of quicklime inside a 
hood made from the inner tube of a tire, as 
reported by Guatemalan torture victims; the 
Syrians' "black slave", an electrical apparatus 
that inserts a heated metal skewer into the 
bound victin 's anus; the cachots noirs in 
Rwanda, bla,:k cells totally devoid of light in 
which prisoi ers have been held for as long as a 
year or mo'e. Some methods - pain-causing 
drugs adnr inistered forcibly to prisoners of con- 
science in Soviet psychiatric hospitals, the forc- 
ible use of techniques of sensory deprivation, 
and the electrodes that have become an almost 
universal tool of the torturer's trade— make the 
verification of torture and ill-treatment espe- 
cially difficult. 



QUESTIONS/ACTIVITIES 

1. Read the testimonies of the 4 victims of torture from Hungary, Morocco, the USSR, and Paraguay. 
What are your feelings as you read them? 

2. The "reasons" for torturing prisoners can be summarized as follows: 
EXTRACTING CONFESSIONS/INFORMATION 

INTIMIDATING/THREATENING 
PUNISHING 

DESTROYING 

Which "reasons" seem to apply to the 4 cases you have just read? 
Is any one of them more prevalent? 

Do you think that the practice of torture often serves its purpose? 

3. In many countries victims are abused regardless of their sex, age, or state of health: why would a 
government resort to such practices in spite of international protests? 

4. From your own experience think of examples of fair and unfair interrogation and role-play with a 
classmate. Examples could include being questioned by your parents about why you are late home 
from a party, by somebody suspecting you of stealing or lying, or by a teacher accusing you of 
cheating or missing classes. Discuss the difference between fair and unfair interrogation. 



5. Common forms of ill-treatment include deprivation of: 



food 
clothes 

sensory perceptions 
sleep 
movement 
health care 



Have you ever experienced or feared - even for a brief period of time 
Recall your feelings and reactions. 



a similar kind of deprivation? 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Leon Golub: Interrogation (1981) Courtesy of Susan Caldwell Galley, New York 

16 



I 

"GETTING THE TRUTH" 

"I met the police at the entrance to the camp. They took me to Manenburg where a policeman was M 
writing down our names. When I told him that I was 14 years old he said I am telling lies and I am 17 H 
years, and he wrote 17 years in the files. I am a scholar and am 14 years." 

(14-year-old boy tortured in South Africa) 

I am speaking of a situation in which I am probing for the truth, in which I have to exert pressure to 
find it. First I get lies, you see - this is what happens - first lies, then pressure, then more lies, then 
more pressure, then the break, then more pressure, then the truth. That is how you get the truth." 

(Colonel Joll, torturer. From J.M. Coetzee*s 
novel: Waiting for the Barbarians) 



"I cannot bear to be hurt; and if you hurt me I will say anything you like to stop the pain. But I will 
take it all back afterwards; so what is the use of it?" 

(Joan of Arc in Saint Joan, a play 
by Bernard Shaw) 

Activity: Using the above quotes, design a poster, flyer, cartoon, etc. to be used in a campaign 
against torture. 
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II. COPING 



can only say that we are human beings, but 
we are resistant" 

(Salurnina Almada, Paraguay) 

"It's curious how we can experience pain and 
joy simultaneously" 

(Jacobo Timerman, Argentina) 

The human capacity for evil knows no bounds. 
But I saw the capacity of some for courage. It 
knows no bounds either." 

(Ginetta Sagan, USA) 

Following are four new testimonies from victims 
of torture who tell us how they survived their 
ordeals. 



TESTIMONY #1: 

George Mangakis (Greece, 1971) 

I have experienced the fate of a victim. I have 
seen the torturer's face at close quarters. It was 
in a worse condition than my own bleeding, livid 
face. The torturer's state of tension was such 
that he had an expression very similar to those 
we see on Chinese masks; I am not exag- 
gerating. It is not an easy thing to torture 
people. It requires inner participation. In this 
situation, I turned out to be the lucky one. I was 
humiliated. I did not humiliate others. I was 
simply bearing a profoundly unhappy humanity 
in my aching entrails. Whereas the men who 
humiliate you must first humiliate the notion of 
humanity within themselves. Never mind if they 
strut around in their uniforms, swollen with the 
knowledge that tliey can control the suffering, 
sleeplessness, hunger and despair of their 
fellow human beings, intoxicated with the power 
in their hands. Their intoxication is nothing 
other than degradation of humanity. The 
ultimate degradation. They have had to pay 
dearly for my torments. I wasn't the one in the 
worst position. I was simply a man who moaned 
because he was in great pain. I prefer that. At 
this moment I am deprived of the joy of seeing 
children going to school or playing in the park. 
Whereas they hav' to look their own children in 
the 'ace. 



TESTIMONY #2: Susana 

. . . Until that moment I had deliberately tried 
to avoid remembering; I had soon learned that in 
my situation, remembering meant adding on 
another torture. 

When the guard who let me be without the 
hood and handcuffs was on duty, it was fairly 
easy, since I concentrated my attention on 
childish distractions that I had devised to 
preserve my sanity. 

One of them consisted of shaping little dolls 
from soft bread-crumbs that I saved from the 
stale bread they gave me once a day. Another 
was to baptize one fly in particular from among 
the swarm drawn by the smell of urine and ex- 
crement, and to follow it and try not to lose 
sight of it. The third was to feed a long legged 
spider who had spun its delicate web in a corner 
of the cell. 

Sometimes I spent hours crouching by the 
grating where most of the flies nathered; then I 
v^/ould make a sudden swipe with my hand and 
almost always managed to catch two or three. 
The spider seemed to know me - as soon as I 
came close it hurried toward the center of the 
web where i placed my gift. Then I would watch 
the spider's work as it meticulously wrapped its 
captives, and i silently prayed that none of the 
flies was the one I had baptized just a little 
while before. 

From Diary of a Tortured Womar) (1984) 

Reproduced with the authorization of Omar Rivabella 
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TESTIMONY #3: Jacobo Timerman 
(Argentina, 1977) 



Tonight, a guard, not following the rules, leaves the peephole 
ajar. I wait a while to see what will happen but it remains 
open. Standing on tiptoe, I peer out. There's a narrow corri- 
dor, and across from my cell I can see at least two other doors. 
Indeed, I have a full view of two doors. What a sensation of 
freedom! An entire universe added to my Time, that elon- 
gated time which hovers over me oppressively in the cell. 
Time, that dangerous enemy of man, when its existence, 
duration, and eternity are virtually palpable. 

The light in the corridor is strong. Momentarily blinded, I 
step back, then hungrily return. I try to fill myself with the 
visible space. So long have I been deprived of a sense of 
distance and proportion that I feel suddenly unleashed. In 
order to look out, I must lean my face ap,ainst the icy steel 
door. As the minutes pass, the cold becomes unbearable. My 
entire forehead is pressed against the steel and the cold 
makes my head ache. But it's been a long time — how long? 
— without a celebration of space. I press my ear against the 
door, yet hear no sound. I resume looking. 

He is doing the same. I suddenly realize that the peephole 
in the door facing mine is also open and that there's an eye 
behind it. I'm startled: They've laid a trap for me. Looking 
through the peephole is forbidden and they've seen me 
doing it. I step back and wait. I wait for some Time, more 
Time, and again more Time. And then return to the peep- 
hole. 

He is doing the same. 



And now I must talk about you, about that long night we 
spent together, during which you were my brother, my fa- 
ther, my son, my friend. Or, are you a woman? If so, we 
parsed that night as lovers. You were merely an eye, yet you 
too remember that night, don't you? Later, I was told that 
you'd died, that you had a weak heart and couldn't survive 
the "machine," but they didn't mention whether you were 
a man or a woman. How can you have died, considering that 
that night we conquered death? 

You must remember, I need you to remember, for othetr 
wise I'm obliged to remember for us both, and the beauty we 
experienced requires your testimony as well. You blinked. I 
clearly recall you blinking. And that flutter of movement 
proved conclusively that I was not the last human survivor 
on earth amid this universe of torturing custodians. At times, 
inside my cell, Td move an arm or a leg merely to view a 
movement that was nonviolent, that differed frorn the ones 
employed when I was dragged or pushed by the guards. And 
O blinked. It was beautiful. 
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You were — you are? — a person of high human qualities, ■ 
endowed certainly with a profound knowledge of life, for you | 
invented all sorts of games that night, creating Movement in 
our confined world. You'd suddenly move away, then return. ■ 
At first I was frightened. But then I realized you were re- | 
creating the great human adventure of lost-and-found — and 
I played the game with you. Sometimes we'd return to the m 
peephole at the same time, and our sense of triumph was so I 
powerful we felt immortal. We were immortal. 

I was frightened a second time when you disappeared for mm 
a long interval. Desperately I pressed against the peephole, H 
my forehead frozen on that cold night — it was night, wasn't 
it? — and I took ofiF my shirt and propped it under my fore- « 
head. When you returned I was furious, and you undoubtedly I 
saw my fury for you didn't disappear again. This must have 
been a great effort for you. A few days later, when taken for 
a session with the "machine," I heard one guard comment to H 
another about his having used your crutches for kindling. I'm * 
sure that you're aware, though, that such ruses were often 
used to soften up a prisoner before a "machine" session — a H 
chat with Susan, as they called it. And I didn't believe them. ■ 
I swear to you I didn't believe them. No one could destroy 
for me the mutual immortality created during that night of I 
love and comradeship. ■ 

You were — you are? — extremely intelligent. Only one pos- 
sible outgomg act would have occurred to me: looking out, ■ 
looking, ceaselessly looking. But you unexpectedly stuck ■ 
your chin in fron^ of the peephole. Then your mouth, or part 
of your forehead. I was very desperate. And frightened. I Hj 
remained glued to the peephole, but only in order to peer | 
out of it. I tried, I assure you, even if briefly, to put my cheek 
to the opening, whereupon the inside of my cell sprang into oj 
view and my spirits immediately dropped. The gap between g 
life and solitude was so evident; knowing that you ivere 
nearby, I couldn't bear gazing back toward my cell. You wm 
forgave me for this, retaining your vitality and mobility. I ■ 
. realized that you were consoling me, and I started to cry. In 
silence, of course. You needn't worry. I knew that I couldn't _ 
risk uttering a sound. You saw me crying, though, didn't you? I 
You did see that. It did me good, crying in front of you. You 
know how dismal it is to be in a cell and to say to yourself, ^ 
It's time to cry a bit, whereupon you cry hoarsely, wretch- H 
edly, heedlessly. With you I was able to cry serenely, peace- 
fully, as if allowed to cry. As if everything might be poured 
into that sobbing, converting it into a prayer rather than 
tears. You can't imagine how l detested that fitful sobbing of 
mine inside the cell. That night, you taught me how we could 
be comrades-in-tears. 

I don't know why, but I'm sure that you are — that you 
were? — a young man of medium height. Let's say thirty-five 
years old, with a great sense of humor. A few days later aH 
guard came to my cell to soften me up. He gave me a ciga- ■ 
rette: it was his turn to play the good guy. He advised me to 
spill everything, told me that he'd had plenty of experience B 
and that a person my age winds up dying in Susan's armsB 
because his heart can't withstand the electric shocks for long. 
And he informed me that you'd been "cooled out." This isB 
22 ■ 
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how he put it: "Look, Jacobo, the only obhgation you have is 
to survive. Politics change. You'll be getting out, you Jews 
help one another. You'll make a fortune again. You have 
children. In the cell facing yours there was a crazy guy. We 
cooled him out. Look, Jacobo . . 

I didn't believe him. If I was able to withstand it, certainly 
you were. Did you have a weak heart? Impossible. You were 
strong-hearted, generous, brave. Such hearts are not de- 
stroyed by Susan. Do you remember once how the lights 
went off? Do you know what I did? I sat down on the mat- 
tress, wrapped myself in the blanket, and pretended to sleep. 
I was very frightened. Suddenly I realized that I hadn't put 
on my shirt. I did so hastily. But the lights went on again. And 
I remembered that the guards sometimes amused them- 
selves by turning the lights off and on. It's possible, of course, 
that a large amount of current was being consumed by Susan. 
Undoubtedly several new prisoners had arrived, and the first 
thing automatically done to them was to put them through 
the machine, even before they were asked who they were. 
The prisoner's first sensation had to be a session of electric 
shocks in order to lower his defenses on admittance. I found 
out later that this technique was changed after some in- 
dividuals were cooled out before they could e\ en be ques- 
tioned. Not even the doctor on duty — by the way, do >'ou 
remember how that doctor kept letting his beard grow, then 
after a few weeks would shave it off, then let his mustache 
grow, then only his sideburns, then he'd wear his hair long, 
then short, all because he was so scared of being identified? 
— no, not even the doctor was always able to save them. 

Yet both of us survived. Do you remember when I got a 
cramp in my leg while they were torturing me and suddenly 
my outcries ceased? They thought I had "gone," and were 
alarmed. They had orders to get me to confess because they 
wanted to build a big case around me. I wasn't any use to 
them dead. Yes, I was paralyzed for a moment due to the 
cramp. It's curious how one can experience pain and joy 
simultaneously. Although my eyes were blindfolded, I sensed 



their fear — and rejoiced. Then I began moaning again on 
account of Susan. 

No, I don't think you remember this, though I tried to tell 
you about it. Yet your eye was much more expressive than 
mine. I tried to convey the episode to you, for it was as if a 
battle had been won against them. But at that point I was 
terribly confused, and it's possible that I meant to tell it to 
you without actually having done so. 

My friend, my brother, how much I learned that night 
from you. .According to my calculations, it must have been 
April or May of 1977. Suddenly you put your nose in front of 
the peephole and rubbed it. It was a caress, wasn't it? Yes, a 
caress. You'd already incorporated so many levels of experi- 
ence into our captivity, yet persisted in the restoration of our 
humanity. At that moment you were suggesting tenderness, 
caressing your nose, gazing at me. You repeated it several 
times. A caress, then your eye. Another caress, and your eye. 
You may have thought that I didn't understand. But we un- 
derstood each other from the start. I knew clearly you were 
telling me that tenderness would reappear. I don't know why 
you felt the urgency that night to afiBrm the equal impor- 
tance, or even greater importance, of tenderness over love. 
Is it because tenderness contains an element of resignation, 
and perhaps that night you were feehng resigned? Is it be- 
cause tenderness is consoling to someone already resigned? 
Tenderness is indeed a consolation, whereas love is a need. 
And you assuredly needed to be consoled. I didn't under- 
stand that, but you, my brother, my friend, my companion- 
in-tears, were you already aware of this and resigned to it? 
If so, why and for whon^ am I uttering all these inanities? Am 
I babbling to myself like a fool? Is there no eye gazing at me? 



From Prisoner Without a Name, Cell Without a Number 
by Jacobo Timerman, translated by Toby Talbot 
copyright ' 1981, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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TESTIMONY #4: Natalya Gorbaneskaya 
(USSR, 1968) 



Natalya Gorbaneskaya is a 46 years old 
Russian poet now living in Western Europe. In 
1968, pregnant and threatened with a miscar- 
riage, she entered a hospital where she soon 
became a political prisoner. Following are the 
notes she wrote from that "maternity" hospital: 

"Here they took away even the multi-vitamins 
and gluconate. I am afraid they will use force to 
inject something into me, and then things will 
look really bad for my child. I must be got away 
from here as quickly as possible as any barbarity 
is possible . . . 

"I was quite calm those days (in the 
psychiatric hospital). I gathered all my Inner 
strength so as not to harm the child, and not to 
lose my grip by tormenting myself and getting 
all worked up. When I considered the possibility 
of their not discharginri «ne, of their holding on 
to me for weeks, maybe months, I told myself 
with unexpected firmness: "People give birth in 
hospitals, don't they? What does it matter? And 
without visits, without parcels, without apples 
and oranges. So if they had not released me, in 
other words had openly declared war on me, I 
would have come out of it with honour, and 
victoriously ... 

'The final thing which I ought to say is that if 
they did want to frighten me, knock me off the 
rails, traumatise me, they did not succeed. I am 
awaiting the birth of my child quite calmly, and 
neither my pregnancy nor his birth will prevent 
me from doing what I wish— which includes par- 
ticipating in every protest against any act of 
tyranny." 
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QUESTIONS/ACTIVITIES 

1) Read the testimonies of tlie 4 victims from Greece, Argentina, and the USSR. 

2) Which testimony do you find particularly moving? Why? 

3) Recall a time when you had to go through a lot of physical or emotional pain; how did you attempt 
to protect yourself against the pain? Did you succeed? Can you think of a painful experience that 
made you feel closer to another person? 

4) The following article appeared in The New York Times on April 24, 1984: 



Timerman to Testify 
For Argentine Tribunal 

BUENOS AIRES, April 23 (Reuters) 
Jacobo Timerman, the Argentine 
newspaper publisher who was held for 
more than two years by the former 
military Government, said today tliat 
he would testify this week before the 
supreme military tribunal trying for- 
mer military rulers. 

Speaking of the tribunal, he said in a 
telephone interview: "I presented writ- 
ten testimony over two months ago. 
Now I will appear before them to an- 
s wer questions about my testimony . ' • 

Mr. Timerman, publisher of La 
Opini6n until his arrest in 1977, wrote a 
book about his imprisozmient, implicat* 
ing high-ranking military officials. 
President Raul Alfonsln's civilian Gov- 
emment, which took power in Decem* 
ber. ordered the armed forces to try 
nine junta members by court-martial 
for human rights violations. 
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Are your local newspaper(s) and/or TV stations reporting on the human rights situation in any 
country? If yes, give your ov\/n report In class. 

5) Book report: 

Sheila Cassidy: Audacity to Believe (Collins, 1978) 

(this book is the autoblgraphy of a former victim of torture in Chile) 



III. TORTURERS 



Where trials of security agents accused of tor- 
ture have been pursued vigorously, additional 
evidence of torture methods and the training of 
torturers has come to light. An analysis of this 
rare type of evidence was published by Amnesty 
International following several of the trials of 
accused torturers in Greece in the mid-1970s. 
Testimonies from security agents who have par- 
ticipated in or witnessed torture and who have 
defected and gone into exile are also available, 
in particular from Argentina, Guatemala and 
Uruguay. 

The psychological conditioning of the in- 
dividual torturer can be described on the basis 
of this evidence. The Greek experience (1967-74) 
is known in greatest detail. After basic training, 
young conscript soldiers from known anti- 
communist families were selected for special 
training for the military police. Further screening 
produced the chosen few to be trained as tor- 
turers. This '^distinction" carried special 
privileges— prestige, the use of a car, non- 
commisioned officer rank, extra pay and time 
off, and a posting in the metropolis rather than 
the provinces or the frontier. Most were from 
country or working class families, so these 
privileges and the guaranteed public service job 
after leaving active duty were strong incentives 
to accept a post in the elite corps. They were 
not initially aware of the duties of this corps. A 
large part of their training consisted of beating 
and being beaten by fellow conscripts. The of- 
ficers who trained them ordered them to eat the 
straps to their berets, to kneel and swear 
allegiance to portraits of commanding officers, 
to perform demeaning acts like pretending to 
make love to a woman in front of other soldiers. 
After ideological indoctrination and 
psychological conditioning, they were assigned 
first to guard prisoners, then to arrest suspects, 
and finally to torture them. Hesitation to torture 
led to ridicule, more beatings, threats of transfer 
and loss of privileges, and threats to the 
economic livelihood of the conscript's family. 

The general picture that emerges of torture 
agencies from these trials and testimonies is of 
an elite group, often specially trained to torture, 
who have an elevated view of their role in pro- 
tecting state security against "subversives". 
State propaganda reinforces this view, as does 
any real violence perpetrated against the state 
or their collegues by opposition groups. If they 
are aware that their acts are criminal, they also 
know that their superiors will protect them in 
the unlikely event that the state attempts to pro- 
secute them. Under pressure to get results 
(logistical information confessions, names of 
the suspect's associates), they know that their 
future career depends on getting those results 
regardless of the method. 



In 1975, several Greek torturers were sent 
to trial by the new government. Two of those 
defendants were members of the Military Police 
(ESA) and had been trained in its famous special 
centre called KESA: 

"From the moment we arrived at KESA from 
the Basic Training Centre, the torture began. 
They snatched us from the army lorries and 
threw us down like sacks. The beating began 
and they made us eat the straps from our 
berets . . . They beat us with belts and 
clubs . . . The beating never stopped . . . They 
beat us in the lorries, in the lecture halls and 
during the lessons ... I thought of asking to be 
transferred from ESA, but I realised that it was 
as much as my life was worth ... I beat 
prisoners to save myself . . . Living in that at- 
mosphere I got III, and one Sunday evening I 
had a hemorrhage. Next day I was taken in the 
Military Hospital, and they found a patch on my 
lung. When I was transferred, it was as though I 
went from night to day. The officers behaved 
like officers, and the commanding officer was 
like a father to me. But my health got worse. I 
cough the whole time and have difficulty in 
breathing from kicks in the chest at KESA . . . 
Now I'm a physical and mental wreck and 
disgraced in the eyes of the community." 
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Many conscripted soldiers came from 
middle and working class families through- 
out the countryside, and there is no doubt 
that their relatives and friends felt shocked 
and bitter at what had become of the promis- 
ing young men they had known. 
Character witnesses called on behalf of the 
defendant Alexandres Lavranos provide a con- 
vincing example. "We are a poor but decent 
family . . . ," said his father, a farmer, "and now 1 
see him in the dock as a torturer. I want to ask 
the court to examine how a boy who everyone 
said was 'a diamond' became a torturer. Who 
morally destroyed my family and my home?" His 
future father-in-law was equally incredulous: "I 
can't believe it. He was a good boy and that's 
why 1 gave him my daughter." 

When Lavranos himself later came to give his 
defense statement, he reiterated what was 
becoming the traditional soldier defence: 

"I think that in this hurricane of terrorism, 
violence and fear, I tried to participate as little 
as possible. I would rather not have participated 
at all, but it was impossible ... I was caught up 
in a machine and became a tool without any will 
of my own to resist. I remember Spanos 
threatening a soldier that he would ruin his 
family. The next day the boy began to beat 
prisoners . . . Now all my freinds and relations 
look upon me with suspicion and pity. I can't 
find work. A friend took me on and, after a few 
days, he gave me a quiet hint to leave. The ESA 
discharge certificate is like a leprosy. 

... I feel the need to tell this respected 
tribunal and the Greek people that I am a human 
being like you, like your neighbour's son, like a 
friend." 

Excerpted from Torture in Greece (Amnesty International. 1977) 
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QUESTIONS/ACTIVITIES 

1. Research: Which major political events took place in Greece in 1967 and 1974? 

2. Comprehension: What does "psychological conditioning" mean? Can you give some examples 

draw/n from your ow/n experience? 

What does "ideological indoctrination" mean? Try to find brochures, flyers, 
newspaper articles, etc. based on indoctrination techniques. Make a short 
list of such techniques (examples can be drawn from advertising materials or 
political campaigns). 

3. Organize a showing of Your Neighbor's Son in your school. 

YOUR NEIGHBOR'S SON, 
THE MAKING OF A TORTURER 

Denmark 1982 
Format: 16 mm color 
65 minutes 

Language: Greek + narration 
English subtitles 

Idea and Research: Mika Fatouros, Ph.D. Univ. Saloniki; 

Panos Sakellerriadis, M.D. Athens; 

Gorm Wagner, M.D. Univ. Copenhagen 
Music: Arghyris Kounadis/Neo Minore Malmoe 
Camera: Alexander Gruszynski 
Sound & Cut: Peter Engleson 
Unit Manager: George Katakouzinos 
Directors: Joergen Fiindt Pedersen & Erik Stephensen 
Sponsors: Swedish Television, Malmoe; The Danish Government 

Film Office; Danish Filminstitute/ 

Danmarks Radio. 
Producer: Ebbe Preisler Film/TV aps. Vesterbrogade 

37, DK-1620 Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Tel: (01) 22 10 36/22 16 36. 

This dramatized documentary depicts the training and daily 
routine of a conscript in the Greek military police (ESA) under 
the former military junta. White the film takes its departure point 
in Greece, the story it tells could take place in countries all over 
the world, in large and small communities alike, under dictator- 
ships and civilian governments. This powerful but sensitive film 
looks at how human beings can become instruments of terror 
and torture and the systems that make such cruelty acceptable 
and necessary. "Your Neighbour's Son" has been shown widely 
on European television during 1982. 



Rental, $50.00 



Film and Human Rights Library 
Facets Multimedia, Inc. 
1517 West Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
(312) 281-9075 
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JUST UKE A FRIEND 



The people who are doing these awful 
things can't be like you and me; they must 
get their kicks out of hurting other people/ 
This is not what Stanley Milgram, an 
American scientist, thinks, and he created 
an experiment which shows that things are 
not just as you would expect. 

The aim of the experiment, in which one 
person was ordered to hurt another person 
more and more, was to find out at what point 
that person would refuse to obey the 
experimenter and say, *No, I won't do this 
any more, it's wrong.' 

Volunteers were told that the aim of the 
experiment was to test whether punishment 
improves the ability to learn. They were the 
teachers'. The learner' was strapped in a 
chair behind a screen and had 'electrodes' 
placed on his wrist. The volunteer 'teachers' 
were not told that the learner' was, in fact, 
an actor and that his screams were tape 
recordings. The 'teachers' were to punish 
him with an electric shock every time he 
made a mistake in his lesson. The shock 
generator was an impressive looking 
instrument with a range of switches from 15 
volts to 450 volts and a set of labels going 
trom 'slight shock' to 'moderate shock'» 
'strong shock', 'very strong shock', 'intensive 
shock' and finally 'XXX danger — severe 
shock'. 

How far do you think the volunteers 
would go before turning on the experimenter 
and refusing to go any further?. 

If you believe they would refuse to go on 
to the end, you are in good company; this is 
what they also believed. It is what you would 
expect. 



In fact, the 'learner' was given shocks up to 
450 volts by 65 per cent of the volunteers. 
Obedience dropped to 40 per cent when the 
teacher was placed in the same room as the 
learner. 

In another version of the experiment, the 
'learner* had to place his hand on a metal 
plate to receive the shock. When he refused, 
the volunteer 'teacher* was asked to force 
his hand down. Thirty per cent did this. 

What did Stanley Milgram learn from this? 

First, many people continuously objected 
to the experimenter, but went on obeying 
him. They said one thing, but did another. 
This is not because they were sadists, taking 
pleasure in pain, for in another version of the 
experiment in which the experimenter left 
the lab, the volunteer 'teacher* usually gave 
lower levels of shock. People gave the 
shocks because they had made a 
commitment to the experimenter to do so, 
and were unwilling to show disobedience. 

Second, the volunteer 'teachers' were 
led to be obedient little by little. They were 
told to increase the shock level by only 15 
volts a time and so did not feel there was a 
strong reason for disobeying once they had 
begun. 

Milgram's experiment shows that it does not 
take an evil person to serve an evil system. 
You don't have to be a sadist to be a torturer, 
you just have to be obedient. The question 
is, who gives the orders? 
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"I feel the need to tell this respected tribunal 
that I am a human being like you, like your 
neighbor's son, like a friend." 

(Atexandros Lavranos, Greece 1975) 

•It didn't bother me even to find that he was dead. 
I did the job." 

(Pasqual Gino, USA) 



I 
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Pasqual Gino, Water Inspector (One of h rofessor 

Milgram's subjects) 

Pasqual Gino is a forty-three-year-old water inspector who 
was bom in the United States of Italian parents. He took part in 
the variation in which the experimenter, having given the subject 
and victim instructions, departs from the laboratory and leaves 
his telephone number. Thus, the subject is left alone with the 
victim in the laboratory, but is free to call the experimenter if 
problems arise. Mr. Gino telephones the experimenter on several 
occasions. After administering 150 volts* shock, he calls to say, 
"Professor, this gentleman is complaining. He wants to get out. 
He does not want to take it no more. ... I just gave him 150 
volts and he said, 'That's it!* '* 

The experimenter instnicts the subject by telephone to con- 
tinue, and Mr. Gino does so. 

He remains alone in the experimental room, dutifully carrying 
out the instnictions; meanwhile the victim protests strenuously. 
At the 300-volt level, when the victim refuses to provide answers, 
Mr. Gino telephones the experimenter again and once more the 
experimenter tells him to go on, saying that the absence of an 
answer is to be treated as a wrong answer. 

*Tfou want me to go right to the end of the board on the 
voltage? Uh huh, and when I get to the end, what do I do?'* 

After 330 volts, no further utterance is heard from the victim, 
either in protest or pain. Concerned, Mr. Gino again telephones: 

"Professor, I don't hear any noise in there now at all. Vm up to 
330 volts. I don*t hear any whimper or anything and Tm kind of 
leery about this thing. Do you think something happened to the 
gentleman?" 

The experimenter asserts that though the shocks may be pain- 
ful, there is no permanent tissue damage. The subject again 
returns to his task, alone in the lalx)ratory room. After he ad- 
ministers the 450-volt level, he calls the experimenter, again 
reminding him that no sound is emanating from the learner. 

In time, the experimenter returns to the Kiboratory and in- 
forms Mr. Gino that the learner is unharmed. In the interview. 
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when asked about the degree of tension he felt, he answered: "I had been bothered or disturbed because of giving the shocks, he ■ 
was more nervous for the other gentleman than I was for myself, said, "No ... I figured: well, this is an experiment, and Yale B 
... 1 was more nervous for him. I was nervous because you were knows what's going on, and if they think it s all right, well, it's all 
not here. If you were here I wouldn't have been nervous at all. I right with me. They know more than I do. . . , 111 go through ■ 
mean, if that man should have passed out with me giving him with anything they tell me to do, . . He>then explains: f 
these things, these shocks— well, Td feel that I'm responsible on **This is all based on a man s principle in life, and how he was 
account of me— giving these shocks.*' brought up and what goals he sets in life. How he wants to carry am 

The subject accepts responsibility not in a general philosophic on things. I know that when I was in the service, [If I was told] H 
way but only feels that the situation seemed to focus responsibil- 'You go over the hill, and we're going to attack,' we attack. If the 
ity on him because he was alone with the learner. He goes on: lieutenant says, 'We're going to go on the firing range, you're 
"(If you had been here) you'd say, 'Let s stop it' or 'Let's continue' going to crawl on your gut,* you're going to crawl on your -gut. H 
or something. You know better than I. You're the professor. I'm And if you come across a snake, which I've seen a lot of fellows * 
not. . . . But, on the other hand, I got to say that the last I know come across, copperheads, and guys were told not to get up, and 
of him was around 255 volts and that was the last he com- they got up. And they got killed. So I think it s all based oa the H 
plained." (The subject then mimics the complaints of the way a man was brought up in his background." ■ 
learner.) In his story, dlthough the copperheads were a real danger. 

Several months after his performance in the experiment, Mr. and caused an instinctive reaction to stand, to do this violated the m 
Gino took part in a group discussion of his experience. In retro- lieutenant's order to hug the ground. And in the end those who ■ 
spect, he considered the experiment "terrific " "I was fascinated disobeyed were destroyed. Obedience, even in the face of trying 
with it [and] . . . that night I went to a party; I have a couple circumstances, is the most reliable assurance of survival. At the 
of sisters-in-law that are nurses, you know, and they were fasci- ^i^^^ of discussion, Mr. Gino summarizes his reaction to his I 
nated with it, too. . . . I'm telling you it's something I'll never own performance. 

forget as long as I live." "Well, I faithfully believed the man was dead until we opened 

The experiment, even months after, seemed never to have ^^^^ ^Xhen I saw him, I said, 'Great, this is great/ But it ■ 
raised in him the question of whether or not he should have didn't bother me even to find that he was dead. I did a job." I 
considered disobeying the instructions to continue giving shocks. reports that he was not disturbed by the experiment in the 

"... I had about eight more levels to pull and he [the j^j^^hs just after it but was curious about it. When he received ■ 
learner] was really hysterical in there and he was going to get the report, he relates telling his wife, "I believe I conducted | 

police, and what not. So I called the professor three times. And ^^^^^^ behaving and obediently, and carried on instnictions as I 
the third time he said. 'Jnst continue,' so I give him the next jolt. ^^^^^.^^.^ I said to my wife, 'Well here we are. And I think I g 

And then I don't hear no more answer from him, not a whimper j ^'^^od job.' She said, 'Suppose the man was dead?' ■ 
or anything. I said, 'Good God, he's dead; well, here we go, well q^^^ replied. "So he's dead. I did my job!" " 

finish him. And I just continued all the way through to 450 volts." 

Mr. Gino does not object to taking the orders, although he 
suggests he would have been more comfortable if the instnictor 
had been present in the laboratory with him. When asked if he 
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Excerpted from Obedienne to Authority by Stanley Milgram B 

(Harper & Row. 1975) ■ 

I 
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1 QUESTIONS: 

1. What do we learn from Professor Milgram's experiment? 
I 2. Why did Mr Gino agree to follow all instructions? 

M 3. Who are the authorities in your life? 

■ 4. Recall situations in which you obeyed orders or followed instructions in spite of your feelings of 

doing something "wrong". List all the circumstances and reasons that made you choose to obey 
I such orders. 

5. How can people be taught to make "right/wrong" choices and not just obey? 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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IV. A CASE FOR TORTURE? 



International agreements as well as many 
government constitutions make it clear that tor- 
ture should never be used. 

The United Nations General Assembly, for in- 
stance, adopted in 1975 a Declaration condemn- 
ing any act of torture or other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment as "an offence to human 
dignity". Article I specifies: 



Article 1 

1. For the purpose of this Declaration, tor^ 
ture means any act by which severe pain or 
suffering, whether physical or mental, is in- 
tentionally inflicted by or at the instigation 
of a public official on a person for such 
purposes as obtaining from him or a third 
person information or confession, 
punishing him for an act he has committed 
or is suspected of having committed, or in- 
timidating him or other persons. It does not 
include pain or suffering arising only from, 
inherent in or incidental to, lawful sanc- 
tions to the extent consistent with the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment 
of Prisoners. 

2. Torture constitutes an aggravated and 
deliberate form of cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 



Articles 31 and 32 of the Standard Minimum 
Rules (adopted in 1958) define what is meant by 
"lawful sanctions": 

31. Corporal punishment, punishment by 
placing in a dark cell, and all cruel, in- 
human or degrading punishments shall be 
completely prohibited as punishments for 
disciplinary offences. 

32. (1) Punishment by close confinement or 
reduction of diet shall never be inflicted 
unless the medical officer has examined 
the prisoner and certified in writing that he 
is fit to sustain it. 

(2) The same shall apply to any other 
punishment that may be prejudicial to the 
physical or mental health of a prisoner. In 
no case may such punishment be contrary 
to or depart from the principle stated in 
rule 31. 

(3) The medical officer shall visit daily 
prisoners undergoing such punishments 
and shall advise the director if he considers 
the termination or alteration of the punish- 
ment necessary on grounds of physical or 
mental health. 
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Edwin Lopez, tortured with electrical shocks in the Philippines 
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QUESTIONS/ACTIVITIES 



1. Under which circumstances is ill-treatment "legitimate'' according to the United Nations? 

2. Read the following report on what happened in Northern Ireland in the early seventies: 



The events surrounding British Army interrogations of I.R.A. 
suspects in Northern Ireland give an example of the controversy and 
difficulties surrounding the word "torture". The army faces a small, 
ruthless guerrilla organization which has caused the deaths of many 
soldiers and civilians. What methods of interrogation would be 
acceptable? 

In August 1971. internment without trial was introduced and 980 
suspected I.R.A. members or sympathisers were arrested. Soon there 
were allegations of torture or brutality against the British Army. 

The Home Secretary appointed a three-man committee of enquiry 
(The Compton Committee), which established that the following inter- 
rogation methods had been used: hooding, continuous noise, sleep 
deprivation, and that these counted as •"ill-treatmenf. but not ■"tor- 
ture**, because torture would include some pleasure in the victim s 
pain. 

A second committee (The Parker Committee) met to consider 
whether the above techniques should be continued, and whether they 
should be used by a civilised country. Two members said "yes" — ill- 
treatment can be used if the enemy is especially dangerous and if the 
techniques are not too severe; but they did not say how they would 
judge the enemy or the seventy of the techniques. One member said 
that the interrogation techniques were illegal; out of keeping with 
Britain's civilised traditions, and anyway no more effective than nor- 
mal techniques. 

The government accepted the minority opinion and announced that 
hooding, exposure to loud noise and sleep deprivation would no 
longer be used. 

Later, some people who claimed that they had been victims of 
brutality brought legal actions against police and army officers, 
resulting in several convictions. The Republic of Ireland and seven in- 
dividuals brought cases against the United Kingdom in the European 
Court of Human Rights (see page 15). The UK was found to have 
allowed the use of brutal and degrading treatment. 

The events raised the following issue: 

Should ill-treatment be used at a//^ 
The Bntish Governnient decided '•No**, having examined the evidence 
Two members of the Parker Committee had argued that when security 
forces are fighting a hidden and ruthless enemy, some unpleasant 
techniques might be used in order to save lives. The counter argu- 
ment was that if the security forces, fighting for a more iust. peaceful 
society, use unjust or illegal methods, they put themselves on the 
same level as the enemy. ar>d m one way lose the battle for peace 



The second argument was that as long as the "ili-treatment" was 
not too severe, it could be used. However, it is difficult to judge the 
difference in severity between techniques. Some brutality leaves no 
visible scar but can destroy a person's health 

The Compton Committee attempted to solve this difficulty by men- 
tioning the state of mind of the interrogator. If he used a technique 
unwillingly it did not count as "torture", but if he took pleasure in 
another's pain, it did. The problem here is how Is anyone to judge 
what IS in the interrogator's mind. In this sense an interrogator might 
administer high voltage shocks to a prisoner saying "I don't hke do- 
ing this — but we need information." According to the Compton Com- 
mittee, that would only be "ill-treatmenf* 

But the Compton Committee was severely limited in its ability to 
reach conclusions by the fact that, as a British committee, it didn't 
have the confidence of complainants. It heard army witnesses, police, 
prision officials, and medical specialists, but heard evidence of only 
one complainant in person and received written evidence from one 
other. All the rest was hearsay and press reports. 

The need for an impartial investigation by an uninvoived commis- 
sion was evident. Such a commission was sent by Amnesty to 
Belfast on Dec. 16, 1971. During the next five days it heard evidence 
and interviewed complainants and their representatives. 

The Commission's report cites 30 case histories. 26 from the period 
after Aug. 9, and four arrested on that day, the same compass as the 
Compton Committee's investigation. The largest and most stirring 
segment of the report is the section devoted to case histories. Most 
of those interviewed were young men. But their backgrounds showed 
as much diversity as commonality. One was 20 years old. Another 60. 
Some were Protestant, some Catholic. Each had lived through a 
nightmare which must have seemed for a time his alone. 

Shortly after the report was made public, the British government 
banned the use of certain interrogation methods. Nonetheless. 
Amnesty continued thereafter to receive allegations of brutality. 

(RepOtl by Jeremy Cunningham and David Hmkley) 
(Jeremy Curinmqham s introduction to human rights. Human Rights and Wrongs. 
was published m Great Bntam by Wi iters & Scholars Educational Trust) 



Organize a ciebate arouncJ the following issues: 

-What makes a method of interrogation "acceptable"? 

-Do you agree with the distinction between torture and ill-treatment? 
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3. What follows is an interview of an Amnesty International representative, Dr. Amelia Augustus, 
journalist Philip Nobile from the San Francisco Chronicle (^97A): 



A$ I recail, even St. Thomas Aquinas approved of torture in the 
"Summa Theoioglca." How could such a great theologian baptize 
barbarism? 

Very easily. The justification was quite rational. Medieval church- 
men believed that every man was born innocent. Therefore, if one 
contradicted the faith, then one must be possessed of the devil. Tor- 
ture was simply a method of purging evil spirits from the body. 

Now that God is out of the torture picture, what is the modem 
defence? 

Three reasons are usually offered by regimes that practice torture: 
1) it's expedient for the extraction of information; 2) the mterrogator's 
credence in the information he's getting is reinforced if the victim 
doesn't change his story under torture; and 3) It's often committed 
not so much to scare the particular victim as it is to threaten those 
whom he will tell of his treatment. 

Torture can be a form of intimidation whereby people are put on 
notice that political misbehavior spells physical punishment. 

From the torturer's viewpoint, I suppose it works. Governments 
wouldn't risk the bad publicity if torture didn't have its merits. 

Weil, how about Northern Ireland which t}egan using "interrogation 
In depth," a euphemism for torture, in 1971? I haven't noticed this 
stopped the anti*govemment activities of the IRA. 

In fact, an Amnesty International study Indicates that Ulster's Inter- 
rogation techniques have caused more, not less, violence in response. 
Torture has enormous mtimidating effects, but there are those who 
will act regardless and those who will be pushed into revolutionary 
movements because of it. 

Do you rule out torture under any conceivable circumstance? 

Yes. You never know whether you're gettrrrg truth from torture. So 
what good is it? 

Say we caught one of those Arab terrorists who slaughtered 31 in- 
nocent people at the Rome airport recently. What If we could prevent 
further mess murders by getting him to talk about future terrorist 
plans? And only torture would make him talk? Would you bend the 
rules then? 

Never, I will not torture even a mass murderer in order to save other 
innoceni lives. Torturing one Palestinian doesn't stop all the others. If 
you want to be a torturer, you're going the way of dictators. 

Why not a little selective torture in very special situations? Where's 
the harm? 

This is insanity. A tittle torture is like being a little pregnant. Once 
a government gives in to torture, its use is bound to increase. 



- Select one question and organize a debate around it. 

- Ask an Amnesty spokespersoi . visit your class. Prepare an interview on the issue of torture 
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1^ The Case for Torture 



MY TURN/MICHAEL LEVIN 



It is generally assumed that torture is 
impermisbible, a throwback to a more 
brutal age. Enlightened societies reject it 
outright, and regimes suspected of using it 
risk the wrath of the United States. 

I believe this attitude is unwise. There are 
situations in which torture is not merely 
permissible but morally mandatory. More- 
over, these situations are moving from the 
realm of imagination to fact. 

Death: Suppose a terrorist has hidden an 
atomic bomb on Manhattan Island which 
will detonate at noon on July 4 unless . . . 
Oiere follow the usual demands for money 
and release of his friends from jail). Sup- 
pose, further, that he is caught at 10 a.m. of 
the fateful .day, but — preferring death to 
failure — won't disclose where the bomb is. 
What do we do? If we follow due process — 
wait for his lawyer, arraign him — millions 
of people will die. If the only way to save 
those lives is to subject the terrorist to 
most excruciating possible pain, what 
junds can there be for not doing so? I 
suggest there are none. In any case, I ask you 
:o face the question with an open mind. 

Torturing the terrorist is unconstitution- 
al? Probably. But millions of lives surely 
outweigh con^titutionaUty. Torture is bar- 
baric? Mass murder is far more barbaric. 
Indeed, letting millions of innocents die in 
deference to one who flaunts his guilt is 
moral cowardice, an unwillingness to dirty 
one's hands. If you caught the terrorist, 
could you sleep nights knowing that mil- 
lions died because you couldn't bring your- 
self to apply the electrodes? 

Once you concede that torture is justified 
in extreme cases, you have admitted that the 
decision to use torture is a matter of balanc- 
ing innocent lives against the means needed 
to save them. You must now face more 
realistic cases involving more modest num- 
bers. Someone plants a bomb on a jumbo jet. 
He alone can disarm it, and his demands 
cannot be met (or if t hey can, we refuse to set 
a precedent by yielding to his threats). Sure- 
ly we can. we must, do anything to the 
extortionist to save the passengers. How can 
'v^e tell 300. or 100, or 10 people who never 
asked to be put in danger, **rm sorry, youMl 
have to die in agony, we just couldn't bring 
ourselves to . . 

Here are the results of an informal poll 
. -oout a third, hypothetical, case. Suppose a 



terrorist group kidnapped a newborn baby 
from a hospital. I asked four mothers if they 
would approve of torturing kidnappers if 
that were necessary to get their own new- 
borns back. AU said yes, the most "liberal" 
adding that she would like to administer it 
herself. 

I am not advocating torture as punish- 
ment. Punishment is addressed to deeds 
irrevocably past. Rather, I am advocating 
torture as an acceptable measure for pre- 
venting future evils. So understood, it is far 
less objectionable than many extant punish- 
ments. Opponents of the death penalty, for 
example, are forever insisting that execut- 
ing a murderer will not bring back his victim 
(as if the purpose of capital punishment 



There are situations 
in which 
it is not merely 
permissible but 
morally mandatory. 



were supposed to be resurrection, not deter- 
rence or retribution). But torture, in the 
cases described, is intended not to bring 
anyone back but to keep innocents from be- 
ing dispatched. The most powerful argu- 
ment against using torture as a punishment 
or to secure confessions is that such prac- 
tices disregard the rights of the individ- 
ual. Well, if the individual is all that im- 
portant—and he is— it is correspondingly 
important to protect the rights of individ- 
uals t hreatened by terrorists. If life is so val- 
uable that it must never be taken, the lives of 
the innocents must be saved even at the price 
of hurting the one who endangers them. 

Better precedents for torture are as- 
sassination and pre-emptive attack. No Al- 
lied leader would have flinched at assassi- 
nating Hitler, had that been possible. (The 
Allies did assassinate Heydrich.) Ameri- 
cans would be angered to learn that Roose- 
velt could have had Hitler killed in 1943— 
thereby shortening the war and saving 
millions of lives— but refused on moral 
grounds. Similarly, if nation A learns that 
nation B is about to launch an unprovoked 



attack, A has a right to save itself by de- 
stroying B's military capability first. In the 
^ame way, if the police can by torture save 
those who would otherwise die at the hands 
of kidnappers or terrorists, they must. 

Ideaiism: There is an important differ- 
ence between terrorists and their victims 
that should mute talk of the terrorists' 
"rights." The terrorist's victims are at risk 
unintentionally, not having asked to be en- 
dangered. But the terrorist knowingly initi- 
ated his actions. Unlike his victims, he vol- 
unteered for the risks of his deed. By 
threatening to kill for profit or idealism, he 
renounces civilized standards, and he can 
have no complaint if civilization tries to 
thwart him by whatever means necessary. 

Just as torture is justified only to save 
lives (not extort confessions or recanta- 
tions), it is justifiably administered only to 
those known to hold innocent lives in their 
hands. Ah, but how can the authorities ever 
be sure they have the right malefactor? Isn't 
there a danger of error and abuse? Won't 
We turn into Them? 

Questions like these are disingenuous in 
a world in which terrorists proclaim them- 
selves and perform for television. The 
name of their game is public recognition. 
After all, you can't very well intimidate a 
government into releasing your freedom 
fighters unless you announce that it is your 
group that has seized its embassy. *'Clear 
guilt" is difficult to define, but when 40 
million people see a group of masked gun- 
men seize an airplane on the evening news, 
there is not much question about who the 
perpetrators are. There will be hard cases 
where the situation is murkier. Nonethe- 
less, a line demarcating the legitimate use 
of torture can be drawn. Torture only the 
obviously guilty, and only for the sake of 
saving innocents, and the line between Us 
and Them will remain ciear. 

There is little danger that the Western 
democracies will lose their way if they 
choose to inflict pain as one way of preserv- 
ing order. Paralysis in the face of evil is the 
greater danger. Some day soon a terrorist 
will threaten tens of thousands of lives, and 
torture will be the only way to save them. 
We had better start thinking about this. 

Levin is a professor of philosophy at the 
City College of New York. 
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Newsweek, Inc. 1982 



ASSIGNMENT: Using the •'ladder of torture*' as a basis for your argumentation, write a ^'letter to the 
editor** in response to Levin's statement: "Torture is justified only to save lives*'. 



A man has planted a bomb and admits it. We must torture to save lives. 



frA A man is suspected of planting a bomb. We must torture to find out. 



'STEP THREE / /./Z/Z /J^j lh \ ^ '® friendly to some one suspected of planting a bomb. 

IMiMiiMiiaaaiHlwilM We must torture him to discover where the suspect is. 




A man has dangerous opinions and might be thinking of 
planting a bomb. We must torture him to discover his plans. 



A man knows the one who has dangerous opinions. 
He probably thinks the same. We must torture him 
to find out others who agree with him. 



A man has refused to tell the police where a 
suspect is. He must be tortured to make sure 
others don't dare do the same 
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V. THE MAP OF TORTURE 



In its report Torture in the Eighties (April 1984), Amnesty International lists 67 countries where tor- 
ture is practiced or tolerated on a systematic basis: 



Africa 

Angola (Ihe People's Republic of) 
Cameroon (Ihe United Republic of) 
Chad (the Republic of) 

Comoros (the Federal and Islamic Republic of the) 
Congo (the Peoplfe's Republic of the) 
Djibouti (the Republic of) 
Ethiopa 

Gabon (the Gabonese Republic) 
Ghana (the Republic of) 

Guinea (the Revolutionary People's Republic of) 

Kenya (the Republic of) 

Lesotho (the Kingdom of) 

Mali (the Republic of) 

Mauritania (the Islamic Republic of) 

Mozambique (the People's Republic of) 

Namibia 

Rwanda (the Rwandese Republic) 

Somalsa (the Somali Democratic Republic! 

South Africa (the Republic of) 

Uganda (the Republic of) 

Zaire (the Republic of) 

Zambia (the Republic of) 

Zimbabwe (the Republic of) 

The Americas 

Argentina (the Argentine Republic) 
Boliva (the Republic of) 
Brazil (the Federative Republic ol) 
Chile (the Republic of) 
Colombia (the Republic of) 
El Salvador (the Republic ol) 
Guatemala (the Republic of) 
Guyana (the Republic o() 
Haiti (the Republic of) 
Honduras (the Republic of) 
Mexico (the United Mexican States) 
Paraguay (the Republic of) 
Peru (the Republic of) 
Surmamo (the Republic of) 
Uruguay (the Eastern Republic of) 



ACTIVITIES: 

1. Divide the class into 5 groups and assign one geographical area to each group. On the attached 
maps color the countries which practice torture. Post the maps in your classroom or library. 

2. Over a period of 4 to 6 weeks, have 2 or 3 students in each group collect newspaper clippings on 
each assigned country. Do these articles include reports of torture? How frequently? Do all coun- 
tries get the same kind of coverage? 



Asia 

Afghanistan (the Democratic Republic of) 

Bangladesh (the People's Republic of) 

China (the People's Republic of) 

India (the Republic of) 

Indonesia (the Republic of) and East Timor 

Korea (the Republic of) 

Pakistan (the Islamic Republic of) 

Philipines (the Republic of the) 

Sri Lanka (the Democratic Socialist Republic of) 

Taiwan (the Republic of China) 

Europe 

Albania (the People's Socialist Republic of) 

Italy (the Italian Republic) 

Poland (the Polish People's Republic) 

Romania (the Socialist Republic of) 

Spain (the Spanish State) 

Turkey (the Republic of) 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (the) 

Yugoslavia (the Socialist Federal Republic of) 

The Middle East and North Africa 

Bahrain (thi !ate of) 
Egypt (the Arab Republic of) 
Iran (the Islamic Republic of) 
Iraq (the Republic of) 

Israel (the State of) and the Occupied Territories 
Libya (the Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahinya) 
Morrocco (the Kingdom of) and Western Sahara 
Saudi Arabia (the Kingdom of) 
Syria (the Syrian Arab Republic) 
Tunisia (the Republic of) 
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VI. THE WORDS TO SAY IT 
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Waiting for the Barbarians (Penguin Books, 
1982), by contemporary South African writer J.M. 
Coetzee, was first published in 1980. The open- 
ing pages of this short novel describe a frontier 
settlement run by an unusual magistrate. The 
following excerpt relates one of his first conver- 
sations with Colonel Joll, a visiting Civil Guard 
officer and interrogation expert: 



"These arc the only prisoners we have taken for a long time," 
I say. "A coincidence: normally we would not have any 
barbarians at all to show you. This so-x:allcd banditry docs not 
amount to much. They steal a few sheep or cut out a pack- 
animal from a train. Sometimes we raid them in return. They 
are mainly destitute tribcspcople with tiny flocks of their own 
living along the river. It becomes a way of life. The old man 
says they were coming to see the doctor. Perhaps that is the 
truth. No one would have brought an old man and a sick boy 
along on a raiding party." 

I grow conscious that I am pleading for them. 

"Of course one cannot be sure. But even if they are lying, how 
can they be of use to you, simple people like that?" 

I try to subdue my irritation at his cryptic silences, at the 
piiltry theatrical mystery of dark shields hiding healthy eyes. 
He walks with his hands clasped before him like a woman. 

"Nevertheless," he says, "I ought to question them. This 
evening, if it is convenient. I will take my assistant along. Also 
I will need someone to help me with the language. The guard, 
perhaps. Docs he speak it?" 

"We can all make ourselves understood. You would prefer 
me not to be there?" 

"You would find it tedious. We have set procedures we go 
through." 

Ofthe screaming which people afterwards claim to have heard 
from the granary, I hear nothing. At every moment that 
evening as I go about my business I am aware of what might 
be happening, and my ear is even tuned to the pitch of human 
pain. But the granary is a massive building with heavy doors 
and tiny windows; it lies beyond the abattoir and the mill in 
the south quarter. Also what was once an outpost and then a 
fort on the frontier has grown into an agricultural settlement, 
a town of three thousand souls in which the noise of life^ the 
noise that all these souls make on a warm summer evening, 
does not cease because somewhere someone is crying. (At a 
certain point 1 begin to plead my own cause.) 



When I see Colonel Joll again, when he has the leisure, I 
bring the conversation around to torture. "What if your 
prisoner is telling the truth," I ask, "yet finds he is not believed? 
Is that not a terrible position? Imagine: to be prepared to yield, 
to yield, to have nothing more to yield, to be broken, yet to be 
pressed to yield more! And what a responsibility for the 
interrogator! How do you ever know when a man has told you 
the truth?" 

"There is a certain tone," Joll says. "A certain tone enters 
the voice of a man who is telling the truth. Training and 
experience teach us to recognize that tone." 

"The tone of truth! Can you pick up this tone in everyday 
speech? Can you hear whether I am telling the truth?" 

This is the most intimate moment we have yet had, which 
he brushes off with a little wave of the hand. "No, you 
misunderstand me. I am speaking only of a special situation 
now, I am speaking of a situation in which I am probing for 
the truth, in which I have to exert pressure to fmd it. First I 
get lies, you see - this is what happens - first lies, then pressure, 
then more lies, then more pressure, then the break, then more 
pressure, then the truth. That is how you get the truth." 

Pain is truth; all else is subject to doubi. That is what I bear 
away from my conversation with Colonel Joll, whom with his 
tapering fingernails, his mauve handkerchiefs, his slender feet 
in soft shoes I keep imagining back in the capital he is so 
obviously impatient for, murmuring to his friends in theatre 
corridors between the acts. 

(On the other hand, who am I to assert my distance from 
him? I drink with him, I eat with him, I show him the sights, 
I afford him every assistance as his letter of commission 



1980 by J.M. Coetzee 
Reprinted by permission 
of Viking Penguin Inc. 
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FOOTNOTE TO THE 

AMNESTY REPORT ON TORTURE 

by Margaret Atwood 

The torture chamber is not like anything 

you would have expected. 

No opera set or sexy chains and 

leather-goods from the glossy 

porno magazines, no thirties horror 

dungeon with gauzy cobwebs; nor is it 

the bare cold-lighted 

chrome space of the future 

we think we fear. 

More like one of the seedier 

British Railways stations, with scratched green 

walls and spilled tea, 

crumpled papers, and a stooped man 

who is always cleaning the floor. 

It stinks, though; like a hospital, 
of antiseptics and sickness, 
and, on some days, blood 
which smells the same anywhere, 
here or at the butcher's. 

The man who works here 

is losing his sense of smell. 

He's glad to have this job, because 

there are few others. 

He isn't a torturer, he only 

cleans the floor: 

every morning the same vomit, 

the same shed teeth, the same 

piss and liquid shit, the same panic. 

As he sweeps, he tries 

not to listen; he tries 

to make himself into a wall, 

a thick wall, a wall 

soft and without echoes. He thinks 

of nothing but the walk back 

to his hot shed of a house, 

of the door 

opening and his children 

with their unmarked skin and flawless eyes 

running to meet him. 



He is afraid of 
what he might do 
if he were told to, 
he is afraid of the door, 

he is afraid, not 

of the door but of the door 

opening; sometimes, no matter 

how hard he tries, 

his children are not there. 

Some have courage, others 

don't, those who do what he thinks of 

as the real work, and who are 

bored, since minor bureaucrats 

are always bored, tell them 

it doesn't matter, who 

will ever know they were brave, they might 

as well talk now 

and get it over. 

Some have nothing to say, which also 

doesn't matter. Their 

warped bodies too, with the torn 

fingers and ragged tongues, are thrown 

over the spiked iron fence onto 

the Consul's lawn, along with 

the bodies of the children 

burned to make their mothers talk. 

The man who cleans the floors 

is glad it isn't him. 

It will be if he ever says 

what he knows. He works long hours, 

submits to the searches, eats 

a meal he brings from home, which tastes 

of old blood and the sawdust 

he cleans the floor with. His wife 

is pleased he brings her money 

for the food, has been told 

not to ask questions. 



Poem by Margaret Atwood 
(From Two-Headed Poems, Simon & Schuster) 
(Margaret Atwood is a contemporary 
Canadian poet and novelist.) 
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A CONVERSATION 

The man walks on the southern beach 

with sunglasses and a casual shirt 

and two beautiful women. 

He's a maker of machines 

for pulling out toenails, 

sending electric shocks 

through brains or genitals. 

He doesn't test or witness, 

he only sells. My dear lady, 

he says. You don't know 

those people. There's nothing 

else they understand. What could I do? 

she said. Why was he at that party? 



Margaret Aiwood 

(From: True Stories, Simon & Schuster 1981) 



"The french horn ..." 



by Natalya Gorbanevskaya 

The french horn of the train sighs, weeps a little, 
an unattainable myth. 

Through the prison bars a match gleam trickles, 
the whole world is eclipsed. 

The horn takes wing, into the night it sweeps. 
To flick through tracks 
like notes. Oh how am I to reach 
that rainy platform. 

Forsaken, sleepless, deserted, 
deserted without me— 
cloud tatters like letters drift down 
to your concrete, 

and inscribing the puddles with full stops, 
with hooks and tails, 
their treble voices ring out after 
the departed train. 



Reprinted from "Seiected Poems." 
Daniel Welssbort, translation 
copyright, by permission of 
Carcanet New Press Limited, 



NATALYA GORBANEVSKAYA (Asa/ Apps/ Moore) 

Weaver of words, who lives alone, in fear and sorrow. 

Where are the words to set you free, perhaps tomorrow? 

Where is the earth, where is the sky, where is the light you long for? 

What hope have you, where you are now, Natalya Gorbanevskaya? 

Inside the ward, naked and cruel, where life is stolen 
From those who try to stay alive and not be broken 

Where are the friends, where are the men who among them can defend you 
Where is the child you'll never see, Natalya Gorbanevskaya? 

What is there left behind the door that never opens? 
Are you insane, as they say you are, or just forsaken? 
Are you still there, do you still care, or are you lost forever? 
I know this song you'll never hear, Natalya Gorbanevskaya. 



(Sung by Joan Baez In From Every Stage. 

A&M Records, Beverly Hills. SP 6506 

Lyrics reprinted with permission of Gi Music Corporation) 




This article was published in The Times newspaper 
on April 19 1976. It tells the story of Mr Kim Chi 
Ha, a poet living in South Korea. His poems 
criticised the corruption and lack of freedom in 
South Korea. 
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Prisoners of 
conscience 




South Korea: 
Kim Chi Ha 

By David Watts 

Some lime tomorrow a frail, tuber- 
cular figure will be taken from his 
solitary confinement cell at Seoul 
West Gate prison into the bright 
spring sunshine. 

Only a red plastic badge over the 
left breast of his blue prison uni- 
form, denoting a political 
prisoner, will indicate how impor- 
tant a detainee he is. He will be 
taken to Seoul's District Criminal 
Court for a trial which could well 
end in a death sentence, 

The prisoner is Mr Kim Chi Ha, 
a poet and writer and a symbolic 
figuie for both people and govern- 
ment in South Korea. He is the 
author of astringently ironic 
poems and narratives attacking 
corrupt government officials, 
exploitation of the peasants and 
Western and Japanese influence on 
his country. 

He has spent much of the last 14 
>ears in prison. I'or the most part, 
this has been lor supporting 
student movements tor a more 
democratic government and for his 
veiled but devastating criticisms of 
the rulers. He was last arrested in 
March last year when he was due 
to have hospital treatment for 
tuberculosis. 

"he charge he laces tomorrow is 
for alleged violations of South 
Korea's ant i communist law. This 
results from articles he published 
about torture in the national daily 
newspaper Doni^ A //ho. 

These were wrillen largely from 
his experiences in jail since his 
previous arrest in July 1974 when 



he was sentenced to death for the 
support he had given to student 
demonstrators. This sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment 
and eventually suspended in 
February 1975, 

A new trial began in May 1975, 
but was halted when .Mr Kim 
objected to the judge, claiming 
that a fair trial was impossible 
because the same man had been 
involved in the trial of students in a 
case which was said to reveal 
North Korean involvement in the 
student movement. The trial was 
then postponed, but to keep him in 
prison a military court reinstated 
the life sentence on him. 

On June 17 last year (1975) the 
Seoul Appellate Court overruled 
Mr Kim's objections to the 
presiding judge and this trial 
recommences tomorrow. 

Since his detention he has been 
held in an unhealed cell through 
the bitter Koean winter. His tuber- 
culosis has grown worse and it is 
reported that he has had no treat- 
ment for it. 

The prosecution alleges that Mr 
Kim. a devout Roman Catholic, 
wrote a "voluntary statement" in 
his own hand to the effect that '*! 
am a communist, believing in 
Marxism." Last August he pub- 
lished a '* Declaration of Con- 
science" which was smuggled out 
of the prison. This said that from 
the time of arrest pressure had 
been put v Jiim to say he was a 
communist . He resisted and 
refused to confess but "finally 
they wore me down". 




Torture Road by Kim Chi Ha 

The sound of footsteps 

of those hard heels, heavy on the ceiling 
all night long 

back and forth above me 
invisible faces, 

hands, and gestures. 
The rooin that shouts 

and roars with laughter 
that white room 

that dizziness of an abyss. 
Eyes widened in fright 

by the agony of torn out nails 
flesh ripped apart 

aching and screaming to go on living 
because screaming is the desire to live 

the emaciated soul revives, 
stands along the road, 

walks away. 
Untimely, untimely. 

The friends who fell dead 
Into sleep covered with shame 

They fell into sleep 
untimely, untimely. 
Under whippings, kickings, sneerings 

the friends who fell dead. 
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Hien Luong is a Vietnamese poet. She was 
among a group of women taken as political 
prisoners to the notorious Con Son Prison 
Island in 1969. Songs That Cannot Be Silenced 
was composed in response to beatings the 
women suffered for singing liberation song. 



Songs That Cannot Be Silenced 

Sing! Let us sing out, 

Sing out again so our iiearts may burst into flame 
And our burning blood may finally melt these chains. 
So that in the depth of the blackest night 
The sun shines forever. 

Here they come with their sticks 

In the glacial silence 

In the bolted cell 

Their bloodshot eyes rivet on us 

They hurl threatening v\/ords, 

''Who's the bitch who had the nerve to sing?'' 

Mute rage engulfs our hearts 

Our retort: 

A willful silence. 

After vain threats and questonings 

Biows rain down. 

So much flesh is torn 

Over all the body, so much pain! 

Then, my sister. 

You stood up proud 

Rising above the pack of killers 

"Down with terror! Down with the brutes!'' 

Hand in hand. 
Shoulder to shoulder: 
A human wall 
Will not give way. 

Scarcely have they turned on their heels 

Our laughter bursts out more brightly 

Our voices rise more sweetly 

More harmonious together 

With a stronger beat 

Defying the impotent rage of the guards. 
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Such power in such frail bodies- 
Does it come from magic? 

The next day, reprisals. 
Aged mothers, 

Little sisters, barely thirteen years old, 
Beaten with the rest 
Just for having sung. 
''Who led the singing?'' 

Answer: a willful silence. 

Cornered between the wall and the hard ground 

They fell unconscious. 

Awakening, 

Into their ears glides the sweet lullaby of an elder sister 

Like the voice of the native village. 

Suddenly, on your trembling lips 

Blooms the rose of a first smile 

That no chains nor shackles can imprison! 

(Translator: anonymous) 
i Arlene Elsen Bergman 
and Peoples Press, 
San Francisco 



ASSIGNMENT: 

Make a tape for a short radio report on the subject of torture. Try to include excerpts from those 
poems and songs such as "Natalya Gorbanevskaya". 
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IMATCHBOXI 

Published by Amnesty international. USA 16 pages November 1980 
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VII. THE FIGHT AGAINST TORTURE 
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Voluntary organisations 

Amnesty International works for the release 
of those imprisoned for their beliefs, and 
campaigns for the abolition of torture. The 
organisation is politically impartial and rejects 
any attempt to justify torture on any grounds. 
It supports the right of an individual to ques- 
tion the behaviour of government authorities, 
police or armed forces. 

Amnesty has been relatively successful 
In making people aware of the problem but 
has not succeeded in reducing the use of 
torture in the world. Many people say that 
the standards Amnesty supports are luxuries 
for those countries trying to provide a basic 
standard of living for all their people. 
Amnesty rejects this argument, pointing out 
that human rights are basic to any civilised 
society. 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross gives protection to victims of war or 
violence. It is active in promoting laws 
concerning the treatment of prisoners of war 
and civilians caught up in fighting. It 
prohibits torture. The ICRC submits 
confidential reports to governments after 
visits to prisons or detention camps. 

The International League for Human 
Rights has been successful in helping 
individuals leave countries after suffering 
torture and other mistreatment. It sends 
reports to governments and makes public 
its findings about slavery, torture and 
imprisonment without trial. 

The International Commission of Jurists 
is strictly non-political and works closely with 
the United Nations bodies concerned with 
human rights, supplying information and 
improving procedures for ensuring the 
observance of human rights. 



Churches and religious 
organisations 

Many churches are deeply involved in the 
work against torture. They make reports 
about individual cases and publicly condemn 
the use of torture. 

The Commission for Justice and Peace is 
active on human rights issues of direct 
concern to the Catholic church. 

The World Council of Churches acts as a 
discussion forum for member-churches 
throughout the world. It encourages them to 
take a more active role in human rights 
issues ,in particular torture, political 
imprisonment and the right to dissent. 

The Society of Friends (Quakers) 
concerns itself with individual torture victims, 
providing relief, advice and support. In 1976 
it launched an 'Action Program to Help 
Abolish Torture' which encouraged petitions 
and letter writing on behalf of victims. 
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ASSIGNMENT: Write to the following organizations asking them for general information on their 
programs or publications related to torture: 



American Association For the International Commission of Jurists. 
777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

American Christians For the Abolition of Torture 
300 W. Apsley Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 

American Friends Service Committee 
1501 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

Institute For Policy Studies 

1901 Q Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

International League For Human Rights 
236 E. 46th Street (5th floor) 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

National Headquarters of the American Red Cross 
17th and D 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE ABOLITION OF TORTURE 



The launching of Amnesty Internationars 
second campaign for the abolition of torture has 
been reported as follows by Time (4/16/84): 
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Saivadoran human rishts woifcers show photos of tortur« victims 



HUMAN RIGHTS 

Torture: a Worldwide Epidemic 

Amnesty International details abuses in 98 countries 
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The victim could Ix.a child of twelve or a 
man of 60. He could t)e a factory work- 
er or a missionary. He might have tjeen 
pulled arbitrarily from a crowd in a dem- 
onstration, or dragged away in the middle 
of the night before the bewildered eyes of 
his family. Perhaps he stole a loaf of bread, 
aided a guerrilla or disagreed with the 
President. Or maybe he did nothing at all. 

What these jxjople have in common is 
that they are the victims of a barbaric 
practice condoned and often encouraged 
by governments throughout the world: 
torture. According to a 263- page study re- 
leased last week by Amnesty Internation- 
al, a London-based human rights group 
that won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1977, 
torture is now practiced by governments 
in 98 countries. The product of meticulous 
documentation. Torture in the B'fi/ities is 
the most comprehensive report on the 
subject to date. Its conclusion, in the 
words of Amnesty's Mark Grantham: 
'Torture is not an isolated, but a wide- 
spread phenomenon. It is an epidemic in 
the world. ' 

According to the report, the practice 
IS used extensively in South America, Af- 
rica and Asia Amnesty alst^ found evi- 
dence that torture had been applied in 
developed countries. The report cites alle- 
gations that police have beaten 
prisoners in Italy, it also mentions 
instances of po\wc brutality in 
the US 

In Latin America torture is as 
commonplace as it is gruesome. 
Among the worst oftenders are 
Colombia and Peru, where torture 
has been justified as a w ay lo com- 
bat insurgencies Prisoners m K^h 
countries aie often deprived of 
fcxxJ. subjected to electric shcvk, or 
suspended by their arms while 
handcuflfcd behind their backs In 

Paraguay torture has become an 

administrative tixil to enforce the An Iranian womin shows tears MVctod with brakons^ 



firm grip of President Alfredo Stroessner. 
who seized control of the country 30 years 
ago. Paraguayans who are suspected of be- 
longing to left-wing groups are often held 
incommunicado in cramped cells without 
natural light, fresh air, medical attention 
or much food for days or even weeks. 

Police forces in Chile, according to 
Amnesty, inflict not only routine beatings 
but also a gamut of abuses referred to in 
sardonic slang. El telefono (the telephone) 
consists of blows with the palms of the 
hands on both ears simultaneously: la 
parrilla (the metal grill) is an electrical 
shock administered to the genitals: el sub- 
marino or la bahera (the submarine or the 
bath) IS a treatment in which the victim's 
head is held under water almt>st to the 
point of sufftvation. Says Grantham: 
"Torture dt^s not txcur simply because 
individual torturers are sadistic. The> 
tend to be servants of a state carrying out 
a state policy." 

In El Salvador, the report notes, jour- 
nalists, church workers, women, children 
and teachers have been victims of abuse by 
various governmental defense organiza- 
tions and paramilitary units. The methods 
include sexual abuse, the use of chemicals 
to disorient people, mock executions and 
burning of flesh with sulfuric acid. 
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The details change, but the grotesque 
practices repeat themselves around the 
world. Syrian prisoners are subject to 
whippings and cigarette burns, as well as 
fingernail plucking and long periods in 
which they are hung upside down. In one 
particularly horrifying case, police in In- 
dia deliberately blinded 36 suspected 
criminals during one year by piercing their 
eyes with bicycle spokes and wrapping 
them with acid-soaked pads. In countries 
as diverse as Mauritania and Uruguay, 
governments seek the cooperation of med- 
ical professionals, who either ignore signs 
of abuse or actively participate in torture. 
Prisoners of conscience in the Soviet 
Union, for example, often are forcibly 
treated by doctors who give them disori- 
enting or pain-causing drugs. 

Although most countries' laws against 
torture are simply not enforced, the prac- 
tice is in some places not only tolerated but 
legal. Under Pakistan's Islamic and mar- 
tial laws, flogging isa common punishment 
for ordinary criminal acts and political of- 
fenses, while amputation is an acceptable 
penalty for thieves. In Iran, stoning to 
death is officially sanc- 
tioned for certain serious 
offenses. 

The Amnesty report 
has received overwhelm- 
ing praise from other hu- 
man rights groups. Says 
Nina Shea, program direc- 
tor for the International 
League for Human Rights 
in New York: i find it to 
be eminently reliable, if 
not on the conservative 
side. " Aryeh Neier, vice 
chairman of New York- 
based Americas Watch, agrees. "It's abso- 
lutely solid," he says. More surprising, the 
Reagan Administration, which often finds 
itselfat odds with human rights groups, re- 
sponded favorably. Although officials were 
disappointed that the report paid little at- 
tention to Cuba and Nicaragua, a State De- 
partment spokesman declared: ' It docu- 
ments this problem in impressive and 
sickening detail. " 

Amnesty has worked to raise con- 
sciousness about torture at the United Na- 
tions, where a voluntary fund for victims 
has been established. Twelve govern- 
ments, including the U S.. Sweden and 
Greece, have pledged more than 5700,000. 
In its report. Amnesty proposes a ts^elve- 
^ point plan to protect prisoners" 
; rights, officially condemn torture. 
' safeguard prist">ners during inter- 
r rogation, limit incommunicado 
"detention and allow independent 
investigations into torture " Tor- 
ture can be stopj^d," the report de- 
clared. What is lacking is the |xv 
liticil will of ginernments to slop 
torturing people " The rcixMi nia> 
not persuade many governments to 
stop torturing their citi/ens, but 
by increasing the solume of infor- 
mation on the subject it should add 
to international pressure agiiinst 
In prison such practices. ByLMtrsLdp^z 




1')H4 Tiitip in<: All nqhts reserved. Reprinted by permission from Time 
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"IT'S A MIRACLE..." 



Former prisoner of conscience Rosemary 
Riveros hugs her daughter Tamara, who had 
been missing for seven years. Tamara was 18 
months old when her mother was abducted and 
tortured by Argentinian military personnel in 
December 1975. For five and a half years the 
mother was held without charge or trial until, in 
May 1981, she was released into exile. 

Her daughter's whereabouts were unknown 
until June 1983 when she was located in Buenos 
Aires selling paraffin on the streets. A poor fam- 
ily had been ordered by the police to take her in 
after the 1976 abduction. Mother and daughter 
were reunited in July 1983. Rosemary Riveros 
told reporters: "It's a miracle ... I still can't 
believe Tm back with my precious baby. . . the 
political repression was indiscriminate and I, 
like many other workers, got caught up in it. 
Now I just want to give my daughter the stability 
and love, the things any mother wants to do for 
a child." 
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Rosemary Riveros and her daughter Tamara. 
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the Urgent Action Network: 
an Ability to Respond Quickly 

The need to intervene rapidly on behalf of individuals who 
are under the threat of torture has posed one of the 
greatest tests of Amnesty International's investigatory 
and campaign effectiveness. In 1974, the organization 
devised an international structure, an "Urgent Action** 
network of staff and volunteerSr to launch immediate ap- 
peals on behalf of such individuals. In 1976^ this techni- 
que was expanded to include cases of urgency other than 
torture, such as "disappearances", threat of execution, 
deteriorating health conditions and impending trial with- 
out due process* 

Now, almost ten years later the Urgent Action Network 
includes coordinators and tens of thousands of volunteers 
in 57 countries who stand ready to address relevant 
government authorities in cases where reliable and recent 
information indicates that immediate action may help to 
prevent or halt torture or other gross violations of human ZZ'. 
rights. February 12, 1982j "Health Concern". 




Karel Kyncl« a 56-y«ar-oId former radio and 
television journalist and signatory of the 




Urgent Action participants at the 
Sisters of St. Joseph in Rochester, 
New York. (Photo by Terrance J. 
Brennan /Courier Journal). 

those closest to the situation, including relatives, 
lawyers and ex-prisoners. Secondly, these sources have on 
many occasions explicitly voiced their appreciation and 
expressed their belief that such international appeals 
have helped to protect individuals from torture or death. 

If you would like more information on the Urgent Action 
Program^ and may want to join the network please send your 
name and address to the Colorado address. You will receive 
a packet of information as well as a current Urgent Action 
appeal enabling you to begin work at once. By sending us 
your name and address, you will not be put on any 
permanent mail list but rather be given the opportunity to 
find out more about the UA Network before making your 
decision to participate. 



In the United States, the Urgent Action (UA) coordination 
unit is located in the Denver ColoraciO area and is "on 
call" 24-hours a day to coordinate UA work. State of the 
art computer and telecommunications equipment is used to 
facilitate acclerated responses to urgent, prisoner-related 
situations. More than 5,000 people and organi2:ataons regu- 
larly receive UA appeals. An Urgent Action appeal contains 
a brief explanation of the prisoner's particular situation, 
gives important background information to place the per- 
son's case in perspective, recommends the specific type of 
response the case warrants and provides the addresses of 
the government officials who are responsible. The UA parti- 
cipant receives a different case each month and receives a 
monthly update flyer on past UAs. 

There are two main indicators of the value of these Urgent 
Action campaigns. First - and most important- is the 
continuous flow of requests for this type of action from 
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INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 

1 Easton Street London WC1X8D J 

United Kingdom 

EXTERNAL (for AI Index: ASA 41/22/83 

general distribution) Distr: UA/SC 

For action by: AUSTRALIA^ AUSTRIA, CANADA, DENMARK, FINLAND, FRANCE, GREECE, 

IRELAND, ITALY, IVORY COAST, MEXICO, NEPAL, NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, 
SPAIN, PERU, VENEZUELA 

UA 238/83 Health/Legal Concern 4 November 1983 

SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM: NGUYEN BA BUU 



Amnesty International is concerned about reports that Nguyen 
Ba Buu» aged 41 » is in a serious state of health in camp 1, Ti^n 
Lanh, Ti^n Phuoc, Quang Nam, Da Nang province. 

Nguyen Ba Buu was a teacher until 1968 when he was mobilised 
as an officer in the South Vietnamese army. He was a captain when 
he wai) captured by communist troops on 30 March 1975 in Da Nang. He 
has since been held in a "re-education** camp without charge or trial. 
Nguyen Ba Buu, who is a Protestant, is married and has two children. 

Nguyen Ba Buu has been held since March 1975 in camp 1, Tien 
Lanh, Tien Phuoc, Quang Nam in Da Nang province. According to reports, 
conditions in this camp are bad; there is inadequate food and medicine 
and a lack of basic sanitary facilities. In March 1981 Nguytn Ba Buu 
and other prisoners are reported to have been bound hand and foot and 
placed in solitary confinement. After two months in solitary confinement 
Nguyen Ba Buu was suffering from a disease of the lungs, possibly 
tuberculosis. During the two months in solitary confinement Nguyen Ba Buu is 
reported to have been refused permission to receive letters or parcels 
and to have been severely beaten. 

Recent reports received by Amnesty International indicate that 
Nguyen Ba Buu continues to suffer from a disease of the lungs and 
it is believed that he is not receiving necessaxry treatment. 

Amnesty International is also concerned that Nguyen Ba Buu has 
been held in a ^'re-education'* camp since March 1975 without charge 
or trial. 

Background information 

After 30 years of war in Viet Nam, the South Vietnamese 
armed forces surrendered to the North Vietnamese army and the 
southern National Libertation Front on 30 April 1975. The government 
of the south was taken over by the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government until the country was reunified in July 1976. After the 
cessation of hostilities, officers and civilian officials of the 
former administration were sunmoned to report for a maximum of three 
years "re-education". Amnesty International has urged an end to 
to the system of *'re-educatiorf' and the release or trial of those 
currently detained in camps. Amnesty International has received reports 
that shackles and solitary confinement are sometimes used as 
disciplinary measures in Vietnamese "re-education" camps. 

S 01-833 1771 Telegrams: Amnesty London WCl Telex: 28502 

Amnesty International Is an Independent worldwide movement working for the international protection of human rights. 
It seeks the release of men and women detained anywhere because of their beliefs, colour, aex. ethnic origin, language or 
religious creed, provided thev have not used or advocated violence. These are termed prisoners of conscience, it works for 
fair 9nd prompt trials for all political prisoners and works on behalf of such people detained without charge or trial. 
It opposes the death penalty and torture or other cruet, Inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment of allpriaonern 
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PERU: Norma QUISPE 

Sonia GUILLEN QUINT AN ILLA 
Graciela HUAMAN GALVEZ 



Amnesty International has received reports that 16-year-old 
school-girl Norma Quispe was arrested without warrant on 14 April 
1983 at her parents' home in Ayacucho, She was detained by a group 
of about 30 plainclothes arioed members of the Ayacucho police 
who forced their way into the house at about 1.00 am. Norma 
Quispe 's family witnessed her arrest. She was then taken to Los 
Cabitos military barracks. 

According to reports, Norma Quispe was stripped naked, immersed 
in a tub of cold water and severely beaten. At 6,30 am she was 
taken from the military barracks to the headquarters of the Ayacucho 
security police, ?oZ>i(iAjOi dt Jnvt&tigacionti Vvui (PIP - Peruvian 
Investigative Police), Those who saw her as she was transferred 
from the military barracks to the PIP headquarters have stated that 
her body was covered by severe bruising. 

The police are reported to have claimed that Norma Quispe was 
involved in an attack by the Sende/to hmino^O (Luminous Path) 
guerrilla group on the Chupan police station. She has been formally 
charged with terrorism. Among the evidence produced against her by 
the police is possession of a record containing "subversive songs"; 
according to her family, this is a record of traditional Ayacucho 
folk songs. 

On the san£ day, 14 April 1983, two other girls were detained 
in Ayacucho. Sonia Guillen Quintanilla, aged 17, was forced into a 
land-rover by two men in plain clothes at 6,30 pm. Her arrest was 
witnessed by a group of school-children as they were leaving Luis 
Carranza school, Graciela Huaman Galvez, aged 18, was dining with 
her parents at home at 8.30 ptp when 10 men carrying machine guns ^ 
entered their home and arrested Graciela Huaman. Both Sonia Guillen 
Quintanilla and Graciela HuamSn Galvez were first taken to the Los 
Cabitos military barracks and later to the PIP headquarters. Both 
girls are alleged to have been tortured. It is not known whether 
they have been charged with any offence or whether they have since 
been released. 

Amnesty International has received numerous reports of torture 
in the departiwent of Ayacucho. A pattern of torture of prisoners 
accused of terrorism in the custody of the police or the PIP has been 
reported. They were reportedly stripped naVen, drenched with cold 
water, systematically beaten, suspended by the wrists or the feet, 
and nearly suffocated by wet rags placed over the nose and mouth or 
submersion in water. According to testioaonies received by Amnesty 
International, the second floor and the basement of the headquarters 
of the PIP in Ayacucho are equipped with small tubs of water to be 
used for such torture. «. 



Amnesty Internationa! is an independent worldwide movement \\orkin^ for the internal ional protection of luitnan rights. It seeks the 
release of men and women detained anv where hecanse of their beliefs, colour. se\. ethnic origin, language or religious creed, provided they 
have not used or advocated violence. These are termed phmttiers aj {'onscietur. It works for fair and pnpttipt trials {i\x all political prisoners 
and works on behalf of snch people detained without charge or trial. It opposes the death penalty and torture or other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment of ad prisoners vithout reservation. 
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RECCHMENDED ACTION: 
Telegrams/ainnail ■ letters; 

- expressing concern about the reported detention and ill-treatment 
of Norma Quispe, Sonia Guillen Quintanilla and Graciela Huaman 
Galvez 

- urging that they be humanely treated while in detention 

- requesting details of their present legal situation, including 
charges against them. Urge that, if charged, they be granted 

full legal guarantees, in particular in' view of their age, and be promptly 



Dr Miguel Cavero Egusquiza 
Fiscal de la Nacion 

Paseo de la Republica No. 3505, 6 piso 
San Isidro 
Lima, Peru 

{Public Pnx)4i teuton) 



¥i6cat hladon, Uma, Vqjwl 



General Clemente Noel ^k)ral 
Jefe del Comando Politico Militar 

de la Zona de Eioergencia 
Cuartel "Los Cabitos" 
Ayacucho, Peru 

[^iitUj^Vuj conirkxndeA {^OK 
Ayaaaclio 1 

ToZzg^icm to: Gen. WoeX Mo^ot, CuaAtel 
Lo6 CakOto4i, Ayacujcko , PeJux 

Senor Don Jose Benavides Munoz 
Ministro de Educacion 
Ministerio de Educacion 
Lima, Peru 

[Hiyu^ttA, 0^ Education) TeZtghoM to: Sk Bcnavldz6 Munoz, HinUt/io 

Educacion, Uma PcaJu. 
COPIES TO: ' 

Profesor Esteban Garcia Paredes 



Institute Nacional de Bienestar 

Familiar 
Av. San Martin-685 
Pueblo Libre 
Lima, Peru 

[htcuUonal ln6tiXatc o^ FamUy 

and to Peruvian diplomatic representatives in your country. 

PLEASE SEND APPEALS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. Check with the International 
Secretariat if sending appeals after 17 June 1983. 



Director Departamental de Educacion 
Direccion Departamental de Educacion 
Ayacucho, Peru 

(Head o^ local education dcpoAXmtnt) 



Please take action as soon as you receive this Urgent 
Action appeal. Carefully read the reconinicnded action. 
If possible, send a telegram or express letter immediately 
to one or more of the addresses given. Other letters can 
be sent afterwards. 

Telegrams and letters should be brief and courteous. 
Stress that your concern for human rights is not in any 
way politically partisan. Refer to relevant provisions in 
international law» such as the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: 

Article 3 - **Hveryone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person.** 

Article 5 **No one shall be subjected to torture 
or lo cruel, inhuman or degradmg treatment or 
punishment/' 

Article ^) - '*No one shall be bubjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile.** 



The name of Amnesty International may be used, 
although letters written in a private or personal capacity 
are often more effective. 

Copies of appeals should be sent to relevant diplomatic 
representatives in your country. 

In Urgent Action cases, Amnesty International has to 
act rapidly to prevent the ill-treatment of prisoners. An 
appeal is issued when Amnesty International believes it 
has received reliable and accurate information in such 
cases. It is not always possible to verify all details 
independently and in some instances the situation out- 
lined in the appeal may change. UrgeiU Action partici- 
pants are always notified of any significant new infor- 
mat ion. 

Copies of any replies received from government author- 
ities should be sent immediately to your national section 
Urgent Action coordinator or direct to the Inlernational 
Secretariat. If appropriate, thank the official who has 
replied and ask to be kept informed about the case. 
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SOGGESTIONS ON WRITING LETTERS 

1 • General 

-Letters should be briefs factual and -most important- polite. 

-Statements of language which may be offensive should be avoided. 

-Remember that Amnesty International is a non-partisan organization. It opposes 
human rights violations but not governments or political systems. 

-It is better to assume that the authorities are either not informed or willing 
to seek a remedy to alleged violations of human rights. Do not make direct accusa- 
tions. 

-By their very nature, UA's are often based on a marked possibility or likelihood 
that torture will occur, rather than on hard facts. It is probably better not to use 
the word "torture". 

-You may point out the government's responsibility for the welfare of all citi- 
zens and, in this context, request them to investigate complaints and/or take appro- 
priate measures in view of the allegations made. 

-If there have been recent positive developments in the country, these should be 
recognized and welcomed (e.g. releases, announcement of official investigation into 
torture allegations, etc.). 

-If there have been violations of human rights by government opponents (killings, 
kidnappings, etc.), you may refer to them, expressing your concern about violence 
from any side. 

2. Reference to Aanesty International 

-AI's name can be used, except when there are specific instructions to the 
contrary. However, letters in a private or professional capacity may add effec- 
tiveness. 

-If you do refer to Amnesty International, it may be useful to include a brief 
explanation of AI's aims and principles (impartiality and independence from any 
government, political faction, ideology, economic interest or religious creed)? also 
indicate, where appropriate, that AI opposes torture and the imposition of the death 
penalty and seeks a fair and speedy trial in all cases and without reservation. 



While ifething^Vcould prevent-'my-. serving "the ''SO-;^ear: ■sentence in . its entir-ety^ "\ .V-^^^^ 
^ ; 'th.ere is no doubt in. -my miad that, your e^nd^^avors^ wer.e .a determining, f actor in. ■ . ■ 
"^the preservatipn of my life during my imprisonment." /" 



3. How to address authorities 

-There is no standard international code for addressing authorities. These for- 
malities vary according to the different uses and governmental structures in each 
country. However, you may safely use: 

1. Your Excellency - for all heads of state, governors, ministers and ambassadors; 

2. Dear Sir - for local authorities, prison commanders, police chiefs? 

3. Your Honor - for judges; 

4. Dear Admiral, General, Captain, etc., for military officials; 

-In closing, you can use "Yours sincerely and respectfully," for any authority. 
-If you are in doubt, you may seek advice from embassies, consulates, cor'sult 
your local library, or call the Urgent Action office. 

officf^^ Aanesty International USAf PO Box 1270 ^ Nederlandf Co. 80466- 
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ACTIVITIES: 



1. Using the documents included in this last section make a list of the various objectives and 
strategies promoted by Amnesty International in its new campaign for the abolition of torture. 

2. Using the sample Urgent Action appeal concerning three Peruvian school-girls, practice writing a 
letter to a government official; make sure that you follow all instructions. 

3. Write to the Amnesty International Office in Colorado requesting more information about how you 
can participate in the Urgent Action Network either as an individual or as a class. 

4. Essay: Do you agree with Albert Camus' statement: ^There is no torture in the world which does 
not affect our everyday lives"? As an individual how do you feel you can make a difference? 
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URGENT ACTION NETWORK 



The Urgent Action Network is an Amnesty 
International program that facilitates 
swift action on behalf of individuals in 
immediate danger of torture. When the 
researchers at Amnesty International's 
London headquarters receive informa- 
tion at out a prisoner, they telex it to the 
United States Urgent Action Center in 
Colorado. This one • or two • page case 
sheet, including specific details on the 
prisoners, background information, 
recommended action, addresses of rele- 
vant authorities, and guidelines on 
writing appeals, is quickly distributed to 
the United States participants of the 
Urgent Action Network, who are asked to 
immediately respond with at least one 
telegram or letter. The Urgent Action 
Network has proved remarkably effective 
in improving the treatment of prisoners. 
A Uruguay woman who was the subject 
of an Urgent Action said, "I myself 
perhaps owe my life, and with absolute 
certainty I owe my freedom to the action 
that you took in the moment when I was 
kidnapped in my country." 



I have responded to the Urgent 
Action sent to me with a letter or 
a telegram. 

I want to join the Urgent Action 
Network. 



Name 



Address 



City, State, Zip Code 

Return to Amnesty International, 304 West 
58th Street, New York, NY 10019 
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Sri Lankan detainees * tortured' 

rnnONESIA 

Muslim teacher beaten 
nd lawyers harassed 



guilty oi tott^tf ^ 



Labour colony for 'dissenting' Baptist 



ZlAffiABWE 



Allegations of U>rt^:2Zue 



peace? J°^^<^ar^'^'^- ^our^^^^^ng o'ur'^^t"cJe %^ '° -x- 

Of 





"I take this opportunity to thank you sincerely for 
your indispensable help in enabling me to regain my 
liberty and life and to bring to an end the unjust 
treatment which I received from the authorities of my 
country* I do this on my own behalf and on behalf of my 
family, I feel sure that my release would not have come 
about without your help,*' 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL is a worldwide movement which is independent 
of any government, political grouping, ideology, economic interest or religious 
creed. It plays a specific role within the overall spectrum of human rights work. 
The activities of the organization focus strictly on prisoners: 

— It seeks the release of men and women detained anywhere for their belieiFs, 
colour, sex, ethnic origin, language or religion, provided they have not used 
or advocated violence. These are termed ^'prisoners of conscience**, 

— It advocates fair and early trials for all political prisoners and works on 
behalf of such persons detained without charge or without trial. 

— It opposes the death penalty and torture or other cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment of all prisoners without reservation. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL acts on the basis of the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other international instruments. 
Through practical work for prisoners within its mandate. Amnesty International 
participates in the wider promotion and protection of human rights in the civil, 
political, economic, social and cultural spheres. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL has more than 500,000 members, subscribers 
and supporters in over 150 countries and territories, with over 3,000 local 
groups in more than 50 countries in Africa, Asia, Europe, the Americas and the 
Middle East. Each group works on behalf of at least two prisoners of conscience 
in countries other than its own. These countries are balanced geographically 
and politically to ensure impartiality. Information about prisoners and human 
rights violations emanates from Amnesty Internationales Research Department 
in London. No section, group or member is expected to provide information on 
their own country, and no section, group or member has any responsibility for 
action taken or statements issued by the international organization concerning 
their own country. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL has formal relations with the United Nations 
(ECOSOC), UNESCO, the Council of Europe, the Organization of American 
States and the Organization of African Unity. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL is financed by subscriptions and donations of 
its worldwide membership. To safeguard the independence of the organization, 
all contributions are strictly controlled by guidelines laid down by the Interna- 
tional Council and income and expenditure are made public in an annual 
financial report. 
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EVALUATION FORM 



SCHOOL: 

ADDRESS: 

GRADE: 



TEACHER 



CLASS 



I 
I 



How did you prepare your students for this unit: 
^General introduction on human rights? 
*Audio-visual presentation? 
"Reading assignment? 
"Discussion of recent news item? 
"Other 

What sections of the manual did you use? 

If you used all or most of them, did you change their sequence? 

Which testimonies led to the best discussions or most stimulating activities? 



According to students' reactions which questions/activities/exercises should be eliminated? Why? 

Would you find it helpful to have: 

*More vocabulary exercises? 
"A glossary 

"Key definitions at the beginning or the end of each section? 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



er|c 



Do you have any additional fiction or non-fiction titles to recommend for our reading list? 



Did you collaborate with other teachers? If yes, how? 

List the most frequent comments made by your students in response to: 
*Their first exposure to the issue of torture 

*The testimonies included in the manual 

*The assignments 

Did you receive any feedback from: 

* Parents? 

*Colleagues? 
Other comments: 



Do you know of other teachers who would be interested in receiving a copy of this manual? 



Would you be interested in collaborating with us on a revised edition? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND COMMENTS. PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM TO: 

Amnesty International 
3618 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, OA 94118 
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